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(WITH A SUDDEN THROB AT HER HEART SADIE TURNS AND FACKS PHILIP BREWES.] 


LORD OF HER LOVE. 


———_e——_. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Bze, coming flying across the sands to show 
Sadie all the treasures she has found, about 
half-an-hour later, is not a little alarmed at 
the girl’s pallor, and strangely agitated man- 
ner. 


She puts down her shells and looks so 
worried that Sadie suddenly wakes from her 
confasion of thoughts, and realizes that she 
must give some explanation of the alteration 
that has come to her. 

She is cold as ice and, her hands are trem- 
bling, though the sun beats down with almost 
fierce heat. Over and over again the one 
thought runs through her mind that the hor- 
ror is ended, that Jack is’ dead, that she is 
free—free from the curse of murder—the 
ghastly stain of blood ! 

It almost chokes her with its swiftness, the 
relief is so great, and yet Sadie is a woman. 
She cannot forget that only a few weeks back 
the dead man was the one creature on earth 





who made life worth living, who was the 
poetical idealization of her girlish love-dream, 
who had waked her heart into a ion of 
tenderness, and who had filled her mind day 
and night with the vision of happiness that 
would come some day. 

No, she cannot forget; and now that he is 
dead, that he has expiated his crime—for she 
cannot rid her mind of the thought that re- 
morse and mental agony have caused him to 
seek his death —her heart yearns towards him. 

She remembers him, not as the cruel- 
tongued, heartless man she saw last, but as 
the tender-voiced lover, the handsome, cour- 
teous being, who wrought such a change in 
her life only a few months back. 

Is it wonderful that her nerves give way, 
and her brain reels beneath this last blow? 
She tries to force her white lips to speak to 
Bee, to put aside the alarm and anxiety she 
sees on her friend's pretty face, but the effort 
is too much. Her tongue refuses to move, or 
her lips to open, and it is with a sigh of relief 
= Bee turns and sees Niel striding towards 
them, 

As he reaches them, Sadie staggers to her 





feat, and holds herself upright by clinging to 
the old boat. A vague longing seizes her to 
be strong and brave before this man, to hide 
for ever her shame and misery. She dimly feels 
that Niel will suffer most terribly if he knows 
all; and she is so grateful to him, so touched 
by his generous care, that she tries to spare 
him anything that can give him pain. 

“Run and ask Holroyd to bring a bath- 
chair, Bee,” Niel says, very quietly ; then he 
whispers, “and bring some brandy too.” 

Bee flies away, and he stands looking at the 
wan, white face, so lined and marked with 
emotion. It is only for one minute, however ; 
the next he bas gently put his arms about the 
girl and pushed her back into her old corner, 
which is made comfortable with cushions. 
Then he folds his arms, and stands looking 
down at her with a mingled expression of 
pain and forced amusement. 

‘‘ What am I to do with you?” he asks, 
with a faint, fleeting smile, which does not 
touch his dark eyes. 

I—I am better now,” Sadie murmurs, and, 
indeed, it is the truth. Niel’s presence always 
brings an indescribable sensation of comfort. 
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“ Yes; but how long will that last? Iam | amother change? 
mst anxious, dear, moreanxioas than I caa | 
express. Your health mast ever ba an anxiety } 


to me.” 


“I will promise to try and get well now,” 
she answers, in a faint voice. 


Then Niel unfolds his arms, and sits beside ; 


her. 

“Sadie,” he says, quietly, bat with a pas- 
sion of love thrilling his voice; ‘ Sadie, dear, 
is there anything you want—any thing that 
I can give you to make you happy? Look on 


me as—as your brother —your father, and 
speak openly. I cannot bear to see you 80 
unhappy —for unhappy you are, I know.” 


Sadie lifts her eyes to his for an instant, 
then they droop slowly. 

‘“You—you are so good to me,"? she whis- 
pers, and a wild longing comes over her to 
open her heart to him now, to tell him all. 

The words tremble on her lips, and she re- 


strains herself; a pang goes through her | 


breast. Is it generous, is it loyal to the dead 
man to speak now of his faults?_. 

No—no; she has borne so much. She can 
bear it longer, especially now that the end to 


' 





that intolerable burden of erimeand horror ; 


has come, 

Niel sees the workings of her mind in the 
varied expressions that flit’across her almost 
transparent, and he holds his breath, hoping, 
waiting for her to speak, to tell.him all. A 
sigh breaks from his lips, as he sees that she 
will not do this, 

«‘ Ara you tired of Tidemouth? Shall we go 


back again?’’ he aske, after # ers and ; 


Salie wakes from her thoughts and looks 
aroun< d her. 

“No,” she says, softly ; a us stay here. 
It is so—so quiet, so 

Niel rises abruptly to his toa and gazes 
across the sands¢e see if Bee is eoming 

“TE you are better next week I must leave 
you for a time.” 

‘' Yes,’’ says Sadie and somehow her heart 
falls at his words. “Bor long?” 
I—I may be detained 


an untrath. No business 
elaims him, nor can he be detained, bat he is 
gradually growing weary and disheartened. 
Some strange influence a bet ween 
this girl and himself, and has becomes 
so great thatto remain it silent is 
more than fie can baar, while to speak and 
learn his fate seems altozether 

Sadie passes one cold hand over her brow 
ani her lips tremble, but hedoes not see this ; 
hia eyes are fixed on the bath-cBair which 
Holroyd is drawing as fast as he can. 

‘‘Now,” he says, as the @avalcade ap- 
proaches ; ‘' will you let'me preseribe for you 
this afternoon ?”’ 

Sadie breathes “ yes.” 

‘Then resi in yoar room for two or three 
hours. I am going to York, and will send you 
back some books and papers.”’ 

“ Send!” Sadie murmurs feebly. «‘ Are—are 
you going away to-night, then?” 

He sto ps and lifts her to her feet. 

Tf you ask me to return I will try and do 
so,’’ he says, earnestly. 

Bat Sadie makes no reply; the effort to 
move calls up all her strength, and as she is 
put in the bath-chair she sinks back with 
closed eyes and white face, quite ignorant that 
it is Niel’s vigorous hand, and not Holroyd's, 
that is drawing her back to the inn. 

** Bao,” says Niel, as his sister and he sit 
down to a silent lancheon, having left Sadie 
alone in her bedroom; “ something must be 
done.” 

Bee understands him; she knows he is 
thinking of the girl's strange illness—an 
unnataral illness to one so young as she. 

‘* What shall we do, dear?’ she asks. 

Niel brashes his forehead with his hand. 

‘I don’t kaow. I have thought of so many 
thiogs, and I can arrive at noconclasion. Bee, 
she is miserable, anyone can see that, and it 
distresses me when I feel myself so helpless 
to alter this. What if you suggested to her 


i 





p thought returns. 


Perhaps she might bs 
better away with her old governess—she may 
not like to say this for fear of hurting our! 


feelings, Will you speak.to her when I am 
gone e” 

“ Are you going?” Bee says, looking up in 
surprise. 


‘Yes. Mortimer is in town, and has writ- 
ten, asking me to run up and see him, so I 
shall go to-day.’’ 

Bee eats her lunch silently, she knows it is 
not Mr. Mortimer thatis taking Niel away. 
Woman like, she guesses all that heis suffer- 
ing. and she only regrets it—regrets that he 
will not open his heart*to Sadie, and learn his 
fate. 

She does not know how he yeatns to do 
this, how painful it is to him to leave Sadie 
even for a day, and go back to Londonilife, 
with its ceaseless roar and its emptiness to 
him; but anything is better than the des- 
pairing hopelessness that is growing stronger 
each day. 

He feels he cannot remain . un- 
less he speaks of his love ; aud 
the words rise to his Nps ame gioce a het 
face sends them back t= om 


‘* Ask her this, Bee,” ho says, the 
silenes, ‘‘ and see if you think she ike it. 
Perhaps if she were to go back to feared 


she might be better. Who knows? Tiere may 
be some reason there for all her sadness; some- 
one——” 


‘* Someone that she cares for,” finishied Mrs. 
Dalrymple, thoughtf uz a 
wid Perhaps you are right, and I 

her this-afternoon.” 





will rise to her memory, sending a pang of 
reproach through her breast, for the sensation 
of relief that the news of this morning hag 


. brought her, 


“Tf only I could not think,” she moans, 
pitifully, toherself, ‘If my mind— my brain, 
could be still for an hour! I am weary of this 
struggle, weary and hearteore! ” 

Then letting her eyes wander round the 
simple bedroom, they rest on the white. 
papered wall, and meet the big letters of an 
eld-fashioned text, ‘‘Come unto me,” and 
with a broken prayer she covers her face with 
her hands, and her acute misery melts into a 
flood of bitter tears. 

After that she grows calmer, and when Bee 
comes up with the tea she feels better than 
she has done for many and many & day. 

‘Keep me posted well,” Niel had said, as 
he kissed his sister good-bye, and so Bee sends 
him a daily letter, and writes now that Sadie 
is a gradually stronger, that the tiniest 

wning on her cheeks, and that she 
seems Sieectnen happy at Tidemouth, and does 
netwish to go 

“Can it ay my absence that bas done all 
thinks poor Niel to himself, as he reads 

letter about three weeks later. ‘‘It 
mustbeeo! She has seen myplove, and has 
to wound me by a refasal. Poor child ! 
I willmot worry her, or distress her with my 
love ommy presence. In fature she shall not 


suffer me, and yet it seems hard ; 
it is to think that [ must love her always, 
and leve her hopelessly ! 


tog letters did not exaggerate the case. 
cm | al growing better exch day; not that 





+O ed so after Niel has —— thie 
train to York, having first made / oy I 
ments for their comfort, and 
send papers and boeks back 
who travels with him agar cote Cathedral 
City, Bee . Uupete: 


“Eanes: 


heap. on.the floor Bee 


a fam toan@fro she leads the conversation, 





Iness is an easy task. or that she can 
mind immediately to a condition 
| Bae amoe which would try the veriest Spartan. 

Pim alc for Jack Meta» her heart; the 
Reo=+ ahe had , revered, and 
obeyed, not that | -tongued man who 
came like.an from out the twilight 
the sword of his indiffer- 
eand bratality to the very eentre of her 


it was Jack the lover, not Jack the 
ven baliy, she mourned ; and though her 
a now—crushed by his words 


i 


1. 
No, 
Ora. 
y lave was numb 
that night that she strove so hard sc push 
from 
too 
teal 


agiNiel has suggested, to Wentworth and Miss sweet, not to snffer most deeply, most 
Letway. y in his death, 

There i is no doubt oe tag en eg Sadie.| On the very day that Niel stands reading 
She shrinks away from the bare thought. Bee's letter, and telling himself that he must 


*"No, not Oh! no,” she murmers, ‘“ not 
that. E—I do not want even to hear the 
name of thatplace mentioned again!” 

Themafter a moment’s pause she asks, with 
well assumed indifference,— 

‘*And Niel, Mr. Gwynne? When will he! 
come back?” 

‘Qh! very soon,” Bee answers, lightly. 
‘‘ He had business in London, or I feel sure he 
would not have gone.” 

‘* He is already too good about me!” Sadie 
says, half gently, half sadly. 

And then the two girls are silent, and by- 
and. by Bee rises to go, and Sadie stretches 
out her hand. 

‘Don't worry about me any more, I don’t 
want to go away, or to be separated from you! 
I—I am going to try-and get strong now, Bee.” 

“Come, that is good!’’ Bee cries, warmly, 
stooping to kiss her. ‘Now let me go and 
search for the cup that cheers, but does not 
inebriate ; and then, this evening. if you feel 
equal to it, we will havea sail. My ancient 
mariner is most trastworthy, 1a@m.sure. We 
shall miss Niel just at first, I expect; but 
that can't bs helped, and I must exert myself 
to fill his place to the best of my ability.” 

Sadie smiles; but as she is alone the smile 
goss, and the harrassing burden of distressed 


It is all very well to promise Bes she will 
try and get strong; but she haszall the past to 
bury before a shadow of peace will cree 
across her bruised and aching heart; and th the 
past is difficalt to bury. 


stamp on his great love aud kill it outright, 
Sadie meets with a surprise. 

She is walking slowly across the sands 
to the old boat, thinking in a vaguely, sad 
when Niel will come back again; for 
fthough she says nothing tu Bue, she misses 
him most strangely, and is nos « little hurt at 
his prolonged absence, when she hears footsteps 
behind, then a voice breathing her name, and 
with a sudden throb at her heart she turns 
and faces Philip Brewer. 


aa 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“ Miss Derwent, this ia lacky!" 

Sadie leans for suppor on the stout summer 
umbrella she has been walking with, 

“Mr. Brewer,” she falters, growing pale. 

‘Don’t be frightened,” he says, quickly. 
“I hope I shall not say anything to alarm 
you, nor distress you. for I can see by your 
face that you have suffered enoayh, as it is.” 

‘* Have you come here toses me?’’ Sadie asks, 
as he ceases. 

‘* Yes, I went down to Derwent Manor; the 
housekeeper told me where [ should find you, 
and so I came on here. I should have been 
with you three weeks ago, but unlackily I was 
taken ill, and could not leave my room.’ 

He looks very worn and psle, and Sadie 
notices it. 

‘Can I do anything?” sheasks, gently. He 
shakes his head, 





Jack's image, as he was in those first days, 


“T only. wish to speak to you.” 
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“Let us walk to the boat! I—I am not 
very strong yet, Mr. Brewer, and your appear- 
ance surprised me.” : 

“JT was afraid it would; but I thought it 
wiser not to risk sending in my name, and 
asking for an interview, as I imagine you 
would not wish to go into explanations ag to 
whoIlam?” 

Sadie sinks down by the boat. 

“ You are very kind,’ she says, gently. 

** T am only anxious to serve you,” the man 
answers, earnestly. ‘And that is my reason 
for seeking you.” There is a moment's pause, 
then Philip goes on *'to bring it into few 
words, I wish to assure you, Miss Derwent, 
that the secret of your marriage shall be for 
ever kept inviolate by me. He has gone to 
his last reckoning, and there is no need for 
any explanation to anyone. Heaven forgive 
me for speaking ill of him, now that he is 
dead, but you are mercifully saved from much 


misery, for Jack Ronalds was very bad man.” | 


Sadie's lips tremble. 

“Tt was awfal,” she murmurs, and then 
she shudders. 

‘*Ay, it was awfal!” Philip says, moodily. 
‘Villain as I have thought Ronalds to be, I 
never dreamed that he would have stained 
his hands with marder. Poor Cuthbert!” 

“Mr, Brewer,’”’ Sadie breathes rather than 
asks, ‘‘ what—what cou:d have madehim do 

c 

Then Philip tells her what he thinks must 
have happened; how Jack had forged Robert 
Cuthbert’s name to a bill, and how it had 
fallen into the hands of Cuthbert’s trustees, 
who, however, would not progecute without 
their client’s advice. 

‘And so when Ronalds met the boy it 
was with the intention of entreating him to 
square the matter. Cuthbert must have re- 
fused; he had no liking for Ronalds, and 
then——”’ 

“ And then!” Sadie cries, with passionate 
agony, ‘! Jack finished his shame by marder- 
ing the man whom he had robbed. Oh! Mr. 
Brewer, if you only knew what I have en- 
dured! I felt at first as if I must die; there 
has been no one to whom I could speak, to 
whom I dare speak, till now. It was all so 
horrible; and yet, though my heart turned 
from him I had to remember that he was my 
husband, that for him I had stooped to deceit 
and lies! Oh! Jack, Jack! and I loved you 
so deeply |” 

She buries her face in her hands, and Philip 
stands silent beside her, his eyes and lips 
working with emotion. Jack Ronalds's crime 
has awakened him suddenly, has made him 
stop short on the downward path he has trod- 
den for the last few years. Sadie’s purity 
and sweetness had been a revelation to him 
when he saw her that evening at the Manor, 
and his sense of manlidess and honour re- 
coiled from Ronalds’s andisguised heartless- 
ness and cruelty. 

He has never been really bad, only weak 
and lazy; and now he is aroused from his 
weakness, and he longs to ba another man, 
honoured by his fellow-creatures, and worthy 
to take his place among, the best of them. 

Sadie's broken cry pierces him to the heart, 
remembering as he doss how little the dead 
man cared for this girl who has sacrificed so 
much for him. 

“Miss Derwent!” he says, eagerly, ‘do 
not, please do not give way. Let the past 
die—no one knows of your marriage but we 
two. You are too good, too sweet, to have 
your name linked to a felon’s, even though 
he be dead. You ate young, and have life 
before you; be brave, and let the past be for- 
gotten. The future will come—ay! I am sure 
of it—when you will be as happy as you de- 
serve to be, I only wish I could help it to 
come. I—Tfam not worthy to say it, but 
if you would look on me as one who would 
willingly do all in his power to give you hap- 
piness, who ——” 

‘“‘ Sadie ! Sadie! where are you?” 

Sadie makes a gestare to Philip as he is 

about to move away. His words, attered so 





earnestly, have gone straight to her sympz-! 
thetic heart. She seems to understand at 
once how he longs, yearns to be something 
better ; and so, turning to Bee as she flits up, 
she says, with 2s much easy lightness as she 
can assume,— 

‘*Bee, dear, this is Mr. Brewer whom I 
have jast met on the sands! He is my friend, 
and I want him to be yours too. Mr. Brewer, 
Mrs. Dalrymple.” 

Philip’s face colours a vivid red, and he 
sends her one look of gratitude as he takes 
Bee’s frankly offered hand. 

‘‘Her friend!’’ he saysto himself. ‘ May 
Heaven bless her, and make me worthy to be 
one to her in word and thought!” 

Bee is soon chatting; she is quick to see the 
traces of emotion on Sadie’s cheeks, but pre- 
tends to be blind, and she is very soon so 
friendly with Mr. Brewer that they are laugh. 
ing heartily at_her jokes. 

There is something so fresh and breezy 
about Bee Dalrymple that in her presence ali 
miserable thoughts fly away, and pleasure ig 
paramount, 

It is nothing to her that this man wears a 
shabby coat, and looks careworn and out-at- 
elbows. He is a gentleman, that she deter- 
mines without hesitation, and being Sadie’s 
friend into the bargain is worthy of her best 
and most charming manners. 

Sadie hears their conversation in a misty 
kind of way. Her thonghts are fixed on the 


tragedy at Wentworth, but he feels that if 
they know of Jack's terrible death their one 
sensation will be acute relief; that the shame 
and disgrace will never be visited on them, ag 
he breathed his last in a false name, and so 
spared them that annoyance. As it is, how- 
ever, he imagines that it is more likely they 
know nothing of Jack at all. 

Philip rouses himeelf, 

“I think you had better keep silent and 
secret. You will only distress yourself most 
terribly if you go tothem. As I said before 


80 I say again, let the past die and be buried 
with him. You are spared much misery, and 
— turn now to the future with peace and 


ope. 

Bee flits back at this moment and luncheon 
progresses gaily; indeed, the meal has never 
been £0 lively; and afterwards, when Philip 
takes up his hat and says he must return te 
York, Bee looks quite sorry. 

‘‘We shall be glad to see you again, Mr. 
Brewer. Can you not manage to come and 
stay with us.for a few daysnext week? You 
will be conferring a benefit on us if you will 
say yes.”’ 

Philip, holds Sadie’s hand and colours 
faintly. : 

‘*T shall be delighted!” he says, earnestly. 
‘Will you forgive me if I bring down some 
work? I—I have been very lazy lately, and I 
want to make up for lost time.” 

Bee looks interested. 





old trouble that during the last three weeks 


she has been trying so hard to push from her; | 


and Philip, gazing at her sad, young face, 
vows to himself that he wiil give her back the 
lost sunshine of her girlhood if it is in mor- 
tal hands to give. 


“‘ Here comes Holroyd to tell us lanch is’ 


served |’ cries Mrs. Dalrymple. 

Sadie wakes up. i 

‘““Mr,. Brewer will come with us, I hope? 
Bee, and share with us our modest repast,” 
she says. 

And Bee, thereupon, in her character as 
chaperone and matron, invites Philip to 
return with them. 

“JT suppose you are staying here, Mr. 
Brewer?” she obgerves, as, the invitation 
being accepted, they stroll back to the inn. 

** No; Iran over from York for the day, that 
ia all,’’ Philip answers, quickly. 

When they reach the pretty parlour, that 
looks over the sunlit waves, Bee runs away on 
some housekeeping errand, and Sadie is alone 
with Philip. 

She flings off her{hat, and moves up to him. 

‘‘ Mr. Brewer,” she says, hurriedly, her lips 
quivering nervously, ‘‘ before—before this is 
baried between us for ever, I—I want to ask 
you something. His—his mother and sister, 
have you heard? I bave never known them, 
80 cannot approach them, bat my heart aches 
for them. They—they must be so miserable, 
so utterly wretched !”’ 

**You can do nothing to help them,’ the 
man answers, soothingly. 

‘“Butis it my duty to go to them? I—I 
was his wife, and perhaps Mrs. Renalds might } 
like to know that he had married me. ‘Teil 
me what you think; you know them 
perhaps?” : 

“ Yes,’”’ Philip says, mechanically, ‘‘ I kuow 
them. 

Her words have suddenly recalled to him 
that she has never learnt her real name; that 
she is ignorant that Ronalds was only a psen- 
donym, and that Jack has gone to his last 
resting: place without having opened her eyes 
to the cruel fraud he practised on her and on 
her dead father. 

His brows kuit as he reads her unconscious 
face lifted up to him, fall of sublime pity, 
feeling for the woman whom she deems is 
mourning over her lost son, and he is silent 
for awhile. He speaks trdly when he says he 
knows Jack’s mother and sister, and he has 
no liking for them—nothing but contempt for 
their shallow, heartless natures and worldly 
hearts. 


| Mrs. Dalrymple. 


‘* What is your work ?” she inquires, and 
when he tells her he is writing a book, and is, 
or should be, by profession, a literary man, she 
is intensely pleased. 

“‘T have long wishe . to meet with an author, 
or somebody celebrated!” she declares, and 
Philip smiles faintly. 

‘Alas! I am far from being celebrated, 
I am only a very unworthy 
creature, who has done many foolish things, 


| and is now engaged regretting them.” 


With that be shakes her hand and goes. 

‘* What a nice man! I like him so much, 
Sadie!’ cries Bee, when they are alone. 

And: Sadie agrees with her, for she, too, is 
drawn towards the young man, who, with all 
his dissipation and useless life, bears the 
| marks of real intellect and thought on his face. 
; A week later he comes down and jjuts up at 
'the inn; and Bee, writing to Niel, is full of the 
_new companion, whom she describes as 80 
' clever, so amusing, 60 charming, and who has 
| done so much to cheer Sadie, who is looking 
| quite another being now. 
| Niel reads these letters and jumps, of course, 

to the wrong conclusion. He thinks that here 
,is the cause discovered of all Sudie’s illness 
‘and sadness—that this man, about whom Bee 
| raves so much, is the one thing she has wanted 
to give her back light ard happiness. : 
Did Bee stop to think for 2 moment how 
;moch pain she is giving Niel in these cheery, 
merry sentences, she would cut her hand off 
before writing them ; but for once her womanly 
intuition is at fault, and all she imagines as 
she sends fresh and glowing accounts is that 
Niel will be satisfied and content to know that 
his ward is so much better. 

They have been six weeks altogether at 
Tidemouth when Niel returns there; he has 
fought a battle with himself before he can 
bring himself into going down to sce this girl 
who is so dear to him, breathing the precious 
sweetness of her love on another, all ignorant 
of the pain she is giving to her guardian by so 
doing. 

Ha feels that he shall be unable to grasp 
Pailip Brewer by the hand, but as he travels 
down from York to the peaceful sea-town this 
passes away from him, and with ull the 
warmth of his generous nature he determines 
to extend his friendship to Sadie’s lover, 
whatever pain it may cost him to do it. 

They do not know he ia coming, for he has 
sent no word, and all three are ont on the 
sands |together, Philip and Bee chatting and 
quarrelling in a mock serious fashion, as the 
have done ever since they have become ac- 





He has seen nothing of them since the 


quainted, and Sadie, listening with a faint 
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saile on her lips as she sews diligently at 
wom? garment for one of her numerous fisher 
pi stegeés. 

Bee is quite right; the girl is better. 

The worn, wretched, sad look is almost gone, 
ani the glow of health is spread on her lovely 
fac? that seems years younger to.the two, who, 
with different feelings hidden in their breasts, 
watch the daily change most anxiously and 
gladly. 

Pailip has only stayed a week, and has now 
declared that he must return to town. 

A shads of disappointment comes into Bee 
Dalrywple’s pretty eyes as he is saying this; 
then, with that impetuosity that characterises 
her, and make; her seem a child rather thana 
yoanzg married woman, she springs up and 
flies acros; the sand, crying as she goe3,— 

“ Toere is oli Sam; I mast go and ask him 
about my crabs, Sadie.’ 

Sadie puts down her book with a smile, and 
Pailip answers it with another. 

‘What a bright, pretty little thing she is!" 
he exclaims. 

*' She is my dearest friend,’’ Sidie answers. 
* Who could help loving Bae?” then turning 
to him she continues, ‘‘ bat I am sorry you 
are obliged to leave us. Must you go, Mr. 
Brewer, really?” 

“Yes,” he says, half sadly, ‘‘I must; this 
%§ too pleasant. It unfits me for all my good 
resolutions and hard work, but I shall carry 
away some sweet recollections of my visit, 
Miss Derwent, and I shall never forget that 
you have called me your friend.” 

‘‘ Tadeed, I hope not,” is Sadie’s answer. 

‘You don't know all that it means to me, 
the friendship of a being like yourself,” 
Pailip says, earnestly. ‘' It brings back the 
me2mory of my mother, and makes me long to 
reinstate myself, to shake off the folly and 
wrongs of the last few years, and to be worthy 
of your liking and esteem !” 

*¢ That will not be diffioulé, I can assure you, 
Mr. Brewer,’’ and Sadie stretches out her 
hand 

They have risen to go homs and are etand- 
ing like this, with Philip bending his hea to 
kiss her small, white fiogers, when a shadow 
fails across the sands, and Niel Gwynne is 
beside them. 

Sadie's cheeks grow rosy red, and a strange, 
indescribable thrill shoots through her heart 
as she turns to him and welcomes him, and 
then introduces the two men. 

**This ig most unexpected,” she says, 
hurriedly ; ‘‘ we—we thought you were abroad, 
Mr. Gwynne?” 

“T was up to the day before yesterday. 
Where is Bee?” Niel asks, abruptly. 

It is an awful trial to him to stand so close 
to her, ani to realize that the man beside her 
has won what ho would give his life to wia. 

Bee answers for herself by flying back. 

**T saw you in the distance,” she pants, 
“and have run all the way, you dear old 
thing. Why didn’t you writs and tell us 
you were coming? Bat, there. I won't scold, 
Eam so glad to see you ; and Niel, just look at 
Sadie! Now what do yousay? Am I not a 
good nurse?” 

Ths colour has lingered in Sadie’s cheeks, 
the beautifal light has deepened in her eyes. 
She dows, indeed, look very different. 

Bae rattles on, and does not notice how 
grave and silent Niel is. 

‘‘Bat you want some dinner!’’ she cries. 
‘TI must go and see about it. Mr. Brewer, if 
you care about being useful you may carry 
my books home. Sadie, jast get ont of my 
tiresome brother what he wants, and why he 
has come !” 

And, laughing lightly, Bee and Philip go 
swiftly away. 

As their voices die into distance Niel turns 
and looks at Sadie. 

‘‘T cannot say what pleasure it gives me to 
see you so much better!’ he says, gently and 
earnestly. 

‘“‘It is all throngh Bee,” the girl replies, 
with the blush coming and going in her face; 
* she has been so good—oh ! so good to me.” 





Niel stoops and gathers up her workbasket 
and paraphernalia. 

“* Yes,” is all he says, for he feels his despair | 
and misery growing almost too much for him ; 
then, as Sadie lifts her camp-stool and turns | 
to go, he continues, quickly, ‘my visit is a 
business one, Miss Derwent, but I shall not 
detain you long.” 

Sadie is hurt at his tone. 

‘‘T am in no harry, Mr. Gwynne,” she says ; 
“I have absolately nothing to do, so please do | 
not consider that except so far as it affects , 
your own time.” 

“T, too, have nothing todo. Weare two 
fortunate people, I suppose?” 

“‘Does idleness always mean pleasure?” 
Sadie asks, wondering what change has come 
upon him, and feeling vaguely hurt that his 
tenderness, his brotherly care, have vanished. 

“I saw Wright and Brown yesterday 
morning, and found them in a sort of diffi- 
culty.” Niel plunged head-first into busi- 
ness. ‘It seems that the Grand Central 
Railway Company are constructing a new line 
right through the midland counties, and that 
they must pass through a portion of your 
estates belonging to Woodleigh Priory, which 
place you have not yet seen in ——shire. 
They, of course, offer a handsome compensa- 
tion, but Wright and Brown are heart-broken 
about it, and have deputed me to ask you to 
give your decision on the subject, so that they 
may know how to act.” 

He then goes on to explain more fully, and 
Sadie listens carefully. As he stops she lifts 
her eyes to his. 

‘Won't -you deside for me, please, Mr, 
Gwynne? I really know nothing aboatit. I 
would so mach rather leave it all ia your 
hands if you will undertake it for me.” 

‘‘ There is no immediate hurry, so I thought 
it would not be a bad plan to ran down 
to Woodleiyh Priory and examine the ground 
in question.” 

“* But that is giving you so much trouble!” 

*‘Oh! no, not at all.” 

They have not moved from the old boat, 
though there is no reason why they should 
still stand by it. But Sadie forgets that it is 
growing near dinner.time, forgets everything 
in @ dim, uncertain way but the fact that 
Niel has came back, and that he is changed to 
her in some subtle, incomprehensible way, 
and Niel keeps silence, staring across the 
waves, yet sesing her lovely face so near him 
all the time. He remembers the day he 
carried her downstairs so weak and helpless, 
and his memory thrills him, making his heart 
yearn and ache. 

At last, as Sadie moves to go, he wakes up 
from his troubled thoughts and pats her 
hand on his arm. - 

“Before we join the others I want to say— 
I may not have another chance—how—how 
glad I am, dear, that your happiness has come 
to you at last.” 


—_———_ 


CHAPTER XY. 


Sapiz glances up at him questioningly, and 
he colours vividly. 

“Forgive me for speaking,” he says, 
hurriedly; ‘I know I have no right to do so, 
bat—but I have been anxious- about your 
health, and my pleasure at seeiag it restored 
must be my excuse for doing so.” 

‘Yes; I am batter,’ Sadie says, with a 
puzzled expression dawning on her face. She 
is half nervous too. What does he mean by 
these vagae words? ‘I think and hope I 
shall be quite strong now.” 

Niel smiles and takes his hand from her 
arm. 

“Yes; I think and hops so too.” 

Then they are silent, he from the oppres 
sion that weighs down his heart, she from an 
unsatisfactory, nameless sort of feeling which 
she has never experienced before; and while 
she feels this the words he has uttered come 
back slowly to her memory. 

“He is* glad because my happiness has 





come at last,’ she thinks, in a confused sort 
of way. ‘I don’t understand—what can he 
mean? Sarely he—he does not guess or 
hint——?” 

But no, that thought dies as soon as it is 
born. Niel is ignorant of her great and hor- 


rible secret, his face is sufficient testimony 


to that. 

“* Shall we join-the others?” she falters, 
and Niel assents at once. 

As they walk together across the sands they 
do not say much. Sadie feels the question 
tremble on her lips as to what he means by 
his curious sentence, but the words are not 
uttered, some inflaence restrains her from 
speaking them. 

‘‘Holroyd looks pleased. I think I can 
guess the reason,” she says, as they approach 
theinn. ‘He is glad to see you back, Mr, 
Gwynne.” <j 

Niel smiles faintly. . 

‘* Yes, I fancy Holroyd and I are great 
friends ; he is a splendid old fellow |" 

‘* Mr. Brewer is going to put him into his 
new novel,’”’ Sadie remarks, more for the sake 
of conversation than anything else. 

‘Is he clever, do you think?” 

Niel puts the question abruptly. 

“Mr. Brewer? Oh! very, I should ima- 
gine. He seems to have an easy and a fluent 
pen ; he works very hard.” 

‘And will succeed, no doubt,’’ Niel says, 
forcing a smile to his lips ; then as he catches 
a glimpse of Philip at this instant, he adds 
involuntarily, ‘‘ His face seems familiar to 
me. I wonder where I have seen him before !’’ 

Sadie looks startled, her ears are ready, yet 
sbrink from hearing that Niel recognises in 
Philip one of Jack Ronalds’s friends, for she 
feels if Jack’s name is mentioned no good will 
be spoken with it; and she longs to let the 
whole past be silent till time has mercifully 
nursed her torn and troubled heart to peacs 
once again | 

Bat she is spared this pain, for Niel says 
no more, and they go into the inn to dress 
for dinner. 

‘* Now, Niel,” cries Bee, lightly, as the meal 
progresses, {‘we positively forbid you to 
dream of returning to town for at least two 
days. Mr. Brewer leaves Tidemouth then, aud 
we shall be a pleasant party !”’ 

‘I am afraid it is impossible, Bee,” is his 
answer, given easily. °‘I came down ex- 
pressly to see Miss Derwent on basiness, and 
that being done I mast go back at once.’” 

“Oh, no! Sadie, do exert your authority, 
and command this most truant brother to re- 
main or suffer your extreme vexation in con- 
sequence of disobedience.” 

Sadie’s cheeks grow a tiny shade deeper in 
colour. She is about to shake her head, when 
something prompts her to turn and say 
lightly,— 

“Now you are warned, Mr. Niel; dare to 
brook my displeasure; and, according to 
Bee, the conseqaences will be terrible!” 

Niel sends one swift glance at her lovely 
face, and his heart throbs at her words. 

‘‘ So be it,” he answers, with a laugh that 
isa relief to utter. * “‘I sarrender, though I 
know I have no right to do so.” 

‘*Oh! rubbish | ” exclaims Bee, frankly. ‘I 
for one don’t believe in your business at al), 
Mr. Niel, and the sea air will do you ever £0 
much good !’’ 

“I know I shall think of i¢ with a sigh 
when I am back in Fieet-street,’’ Philip ad- 
joins. 

Niel says something pleasant; he exerts 
himself to be more than civil to this man, 
whom he is envying with an envy that is 
foreign to his nature. Despite all his great 
love and despair he is unselfishly glad to fiad 
Philip a thorough gentleman, with a ring of 
sincerity and honesty in his voice, notwith- 
standing his worn face, whose lines seem t) 
speak of dissipation rather than care or work ; 
and Philip, with the gratitude called up by 
Sadie in that last conversation still strong 
upon him, welcomes most eagerly the chance 
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of an acquaintance and a possible friendship 

with Niel Gwynne. 

A year or two ago no doubt he would have 
held very different feelings ; but now, when 
he is so eager to cast away the husks of his 
folly and wasted opportunities, it is a real 
pleasure to grasp the hand of a man like Niel 
Gwynne, and to realise that he is on an 
equality with him. 

The conversation has drifted to chit-chat 
about the continent ; and as Dresden is men: 
tioned, Niel’s face suddenly lights up. 

«‘ Ah! I remember now,” he says, quickly. 
“Tt was at Dresden I saw you. — I have been 
trying to recollect your face all this time.” 

‘‘T don’t think I ever met you—at least, not 
to speak to,” Philip answers, as quickly. 
‘Indeed, Iam sure I have not; I shonld not 
be likely to have forgotten you, Mr. Gwynne.” 

“No, we did not speak,” Niel assents, with 
a smile and a half bow in return for the 
compliment implied in Philip's last words. 

‘*T regret I did not do so, as you were with 
an old college acquaintance of mine whom I 
ehould like to have exchanged a few words 
with.’ 

‘‘ Yes?” says Philip, interrogatively. 

‘‘T mean Gerald Musgrave.” 

Sadie looks up at the name with a somewhat 
startled air, and Philip, glancing at her, knits 
his brows insurprise. He doesn’t quite under- 
- her face. Is it possible that she knows 
& 

She gives an answer to this at once. 

‘*Do—do you mean the Mr. Musgrave my 
father spoke of?’’ she asks of Niel; and as 
Niel answers “‘ yes,’’ Philip sees that there is 
curiosity mingled with some painful recollec- 
tion; but no horror or fear at mention of 
Gerald Musgrave’s name. 

“Her father has warned her against his 
enemy,” he thinks, hurriedly, to himeelf. 
‘‘ Poor child ! she has not the least idea how 
shamefully she has been tricked, and how 
cruelly her father was ontwitted. Well, so 
much the better ; she is spared that pain, and 
she need never know now Gerald Musgrave 
can do her no further harm, and it would pro. 
bably embitter her life for months, perhaps 
years, if she were told the truth.” 

Peng he was thinking this Niel is asking 

im,— 

“What has become of Musgrave? Have 
you any idea, Mr. Brewer?” 

Philip answers with another question. 

‘‘ Surely he was never a friend of yours!" 

Niel looks up inquiringly. 

_ ‘I mean,” Philip goes on, frankly. ‘It is 
simply impossible to imagine yourself and 
Musgrave as anything but the merest acquaint- 
ances.”’ 

“Has he doge anything very dreadful,” asks 
Bee, in an awed whisper ? 

Philip tarns to her with a smile. 


were I to tell you of it, Mrs. Dalrymple. 
Gerald Musgrave was a very bad man,” 

“Was !”? Niel breaks in, suddenly. ‘Then 
he is dead?” 

“Yes,” Philipsays, slowly. ‘ Heisdead!” 
An expression of relief flits across Sadie’s 
delicate face. Shehas only half comprehended 
the deadly feud that seemed to exist between © 
ker father and this Gerald Musgrave; but the 
command he had left, that, she should never 
even receive this man as a friend, or forfeit 
her entire fortune if she were to do so, had 
naturally affected her in some degree. 

She is young and at an age when the imagi- 
nation is eusily excited, and she has already 
conjured up some misty dreams as to the 
cause of this strange hatred; but now that 
she learns of Gerald Musgrave’s death she | 
feels that she might let that mystery rest too, 
and be baried with her one brief, miserable 
love dream. j 

‘“* Dead!” Niel repeats, and his glance goes 
to Sadie too, and sees her relief. ‘' Well, heis 
gone now, poor fellow! so we will deal merci- 
fally with him. He has no need of our 
judgment.” 


Bee and Sadie rise at this moment, and 
leave them to their cigars and wine. 

‘You are looking so well to-night, darling, 
and I am so glad, asI wanted Niel to cee how 
good a dootor I can be if I like!” 

Sadie puts her arm round the small form. 

* Do you think it is a matter of such im. 
portance to him, Bee?” she asks, with a tiny 
laugh. 

‘“Why, of course it is! Aren’t you his 
ward, Sadie?”’ 

‘Oh! yes, I.am his ward,” the girl answers, 
with a sudden contraction of her ‘brows, and 
a faint ring of disappointment in her voice. 
‘* T forgot that.” 


see anyone looking ill. He is concerned 


and delicate. Why, I remember one summer 
when we were in Switzerland how Niel 
bothered himself about a pretty English girl 
who was no more an invalid than I am now, 


help it, Sadie.” 


murs, @ trifle constrainedly. 
She is a little hurt at the thought that Niel 
only cares about her health simply because it 


yet che is not exactly desirous that he should 


her last words have had. ‘He has got such 
good feelinge, Sadie. I was baving along talk 
with him yesterday ; he told me all about his 
mother. He seems to have been very fond of 


sighs, a little wearily. 

‘* Yes,” Bee agrees, soberly. ‘‘I never re- 
member mine. Niel has been father, mother, 
and alltome! Dearold Niel!’’ 


THE GOLDEN HOPE. 


—io:— 
CHAPTER XxX. 


In this wild world the fondest and the best 
Are the most tried, most troubled, and distressed. 
—_ Ci abbe. 


Thou dost wrong me, thou dissembler, thou ! 
— Shakespere. 
For a brief space Hellice remained in her 
concealment, paralysed with fear and horror. 
The wicked conference she had overherrd 
seemed to her incredible. She fancied she 


“ . +? . . . ’ 
Besides, Niel is like me; he can’t bear to must have been dreaming, but the light that 


stole in to her through the curtains of silk 


about the merest stranger if he or she— 

P and lace, the sound of Renee’s footsteps and 
more particularly she—happens to look pale muttered soliloquy, all convinced her of the 
hideous reality of the scene of which she had 
jast been an unseen witness. 


A horrible spell seemed to weigh upon her, 


and whom Niel used to coddle and fuss over| Chaining her down to motionlessness, and ail 
as if she were a baby. It’s his way ; he can’t her effortsavailed not tobreakit. Her breath 
P came heavily through her parted lips ; an iron 

“Oh! is it? I didn't know!” Sadie mur.|24"4 seemed laid upon her wildly throbbing 
heart, and her dark eyes shone with a wild 

light, as if already they were gazing upon tke 
lifeless form of Lady 


Redwoode. 
Suddenly the spell that bound her was 


is his duty to show concern as her guardian, broken. The ayah had retired into the adjoin- 
P . -. {ing room,and the sound of the door as it 
m— very different to what he is closed behind her was sufficient to arouse 
“T shall be sorry when Mr. Brewer is gone Hellice from this terrible paralysis. With 
shan’t you?” cries Bee, not noticing the effect | OT® ow cry that seemed to come from her 
very heart she sprang from the window seat, 

dashed aside the shrouding curtains, crossed. 


the floor with a leopard-like leap, and gained 


the corridor. 


Here she paused a moment to collect her 


her.” m 
“ : ” - | thoughts, for even in her alarm Hellice could 
16 must.be nice to have « mother |" Sadie not bear to betray to the Baroness the horrible 


wickedness of the girl she had claimed as her 
own. 


Ske felt that Cecile would not be precipi- 


speaks hurriedly. 





something !"” 


** We will wait until they join us, and then 
' suggest your last idea. I should like a walk; 


I am tired of sitting still so long!” 
Bee nods her head wisely. 


Reynolds!” 


Sadie smiles, but she is feeling slightly 
oF worried and even a little bit croes, though at 
ar more than you would understand what she has not the faintest notion. Bee's 
idea of doing something to vary the monotony 
pleases her too; Niel’s coming has given her a 
feeling of gladness, but it is mingled with a 

‘ sense of disappointment that is not quite 


explicable. 
She is rather silent as they walk slowly 
down to the sea, where the tiny peaceful 


waves are coming rolling in with a gentle 


murmur; but Bee is very merry to-night, and 


Sadie’s silence is no strange thing that it 
shoald attract her attention. 


(To be continued.) 








Roses are the fashionable flowers of the 
present season in London, the national emblem 
being chosen in honour of this year of special 
loyalty and patriotic rejoicings. Beds of 
shaded roses are arranged on dinner and 
supper tables, artistically harmonised, from 
the deepest damask red down to pale tea roves. 
Soft blue china ornaments are considered to 
tone best with the varied hues of the blossoms. 


“Shall we go downto the sea?’’ Sadie 


** [shall love it!” Bee declares. ‘‘ We will 
just tell them where we are gone. Sadie, 
there is going to be a moon tc-night, I wonder 
if you would feel strong enough to walk along 
! the sands to Starmouth? It is not far; or 
, what do you say if we row there and walk 
back ? I feel irrepressible to-night, I must do 


| ‘Another sign of returning health, my 
' dear. Ah! I knew I should triumph over Dr. 


tate in her movements, that her babitual 
caution would not forsake her, and a noble 
resolve thrilled her being, to save both mother. 
and child—the former from a speedy and 
sudden death, the latter from a life-long re- 
morse, a8 well as from the diecovery of her 
intended crime. 

She moved forward quietly to Lady Red- 
woode's room, the same she bad visited an 
hour earlier. The door was slightly ajar, and 
she passed into the rcom. The lights burned 
dimly now, but Hellice could plainly see at 
the first glance that the room was unoccupied. 
Her heart thrilled with a sudden fear that 
Lady Redwoode might have retired to bed, and 
that the deadly poison might have been already 
made to do its work. 

With a quick, soft step she advanced into 
the dressing room, but started as she beheld 
her form multiplied in the numerous mirrors 
lining the walls. She did not linger here, but 
advanced at once to the door opening into the 
bed-room. It was shut, but the latch yielded 
to Hellice’s gentle touch, and she pushed it 
open snfficiently to command a view of the 
interior of the chamber. 

Her eyes grew wilder in their expression 
and her face became deathly pale at the scene 
she took in at one comprehensive glance. 
There was a night-lamp in the bed-room, 
shedding a low-toned but clear and mellow 
light. The bed was clearly revealed, the light 
falling upon it and its occupant. It wasa 
pretty, low, French bedstead, looking like a 
snow-drift half veiled in a rosy mist. The 
curtains were of pink silk and thin white 
lave, looped away in front with long, droop- 
ing sprays of roses, on which glittering drops 
of simulated dew rested lightly. 

Lady Redwoode was sleepingsoundly. Her 
pale golden hair had been gathered under a 
pretty cap of Jace and ribbons, and was drawn 
away from her pure, sweet face, every feature 
of which stood out with the distinctness of 
sculptured marble. There was a disturbed 
quiver about her mouth which testified that 
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she had not retired to rest with happy thoughts, Ent at the instant when Cecile stopped to | The golden cap, which Cecile in her fright 


and her cheeks were as pale as if she knew 
the fate that threatened her. 

But Hellice gave the sleeper only one brief 
glance, concentrating her attention upon the 
other occupant of the chamber. That other 
was Cecile. The acknowledged daughter of 
Lady Redwoode was creeping stealthily to- 
wards the bed, guilt expressed in every line of 
her face, in her half-suppressed breathing, 
and shown plainly in her manner and bearing. 
She looked like a bird of prey about to pounce 
upon its victim. Her blue eyes glittered with 
deadly intent, gleaming like the blue steel of a 
Damascus sword, her slender fingers wound 
themeelves with a grip of iron about the 
death-laden phial she carried in her hand, and 
her lips had wreathed themselves together 
into an expression of fearful subtlety and 
cunning. 

There was little resemblance in her now to 
the pure and lovely Lady Redwoode. Her 
murderous thoughts had brought into every 
feature a strange and subtle likeness to the 
Hindoo ayah; and, despite her golden hair 
and blae eyes, one would not have found it 
hard to believe Cecile to be an Asiatic, with 
the worst faults of the Oriental races. 

Hellice watched her with a sort of fascina- 
tion, and, unconscious of scrutiny, Cecile crept 
nearer and nearer to the bed, moving slowly 
and almost imperceptibly. Her fingers began 
to play nervously with the golden cap of the 
phial, as if she would have it ready for use. 

It was time to do something, and Hellice 
strove to think rapidly and clearly. 

She was anxious to awaken the sleeper to a 
consciousness of her danger. She also wished 
to spare Cecile the comdemnation that would 
greet the discovery of her intended crime. 
To betray Cecile’s guilt would be, she be- 





lieved, a death-blow to the proud and loving | 
mother. To get Cecile away quietly, and | 


then to communicate to her that she should 
leave Redwoode for ever on the morrow, was 
the idea that suggested itself to her. If Cecile 
were relieved of all apprehensions that her 
cousin would share in the Baroness’s wealth 
she would, Hellice believed, relinquish her mur- 
derous designs and become a true and affeo- 
tionate daughter. 


| 


She moved the door slightly to attract ; 


Cecile’s attention, but the effort was vain. 
She dared not call to her lest the sound of 
her voics should‘awaken the sleeper. With- 
ont deliberating longer in the emergency she 
glided through the aperture into the bed- 
chamber, and moved softly behind Cecile to- 
wards the bedside. The thick carpet muffled 
her footsteps, and she held her breath lest her 
breathing should startle Cecile into self-be- 
trayal or precipitancy in her awful designs. 

Slowly and softly she advanced, unssen 
and unheard. As no leopard in its native 
wild wus more graceful than Hellice, so no 
leopard could have moved more atilly, when 
planning an attack on an unsuspecting prey. 
But the comparison could go no farther, for 
Hellice was planning to save a life, a reputa- 
tion, the life-long happiness of two women— 
one of whom was dearer to her than life it- 
self, and the other she had regarded as a 
sister from their mutual infancy. 

The two girls presented a remarkable con- 
trasting pictare. 

Oxe so wicked and deadly in her intentions, 
the other so brave, noble, and strong, with 
purity shining in her sweet face, an heroic 
resolve beaming in her troubled eyes, and a 
great and holy purpose manifest in her man- 
ner. 

Cecile continued to creep towards the un- 
conscious sleeper, and Hellice continned to 
glide behind her with imitative cautiousness 
of movement. Cecile gained the bedside, 
bent over its occupant, and then noiselessly 
renioved the cap from the phis!. The next 
momeut she loosened the stopper. 

A moment more and the deadly drug would 
have been placed to the nostriis of the sleeper, 
ani no art could have availed to save Lady 
Red woode’s life, 


| countenance, ‘‘ that Hellice was seeking m 





enact the fatal, final scene of the tragedy— 
at the instant when the stopper was about to 
be withdrawn—at the instant of the foul at- 
tempted consummation of the awful crime— 
a hand was laid upon Cecile’s with the firm- 
ness of the strongest steel ! 

The hard held hers like a vice, and another 
hand—a firm, white hand, slender and deli- 
cate, yet nerved at that moment with the 
strength of a man—took from her the death- 
laden bottle. 

Cecile looked up affrighted, and beheld her 
cousin, so pale and stern that she seemed to 
her like an avenging angel, in her deadly ter- 
ror; she uttered a loud and piercing seream 
that rang startlingly through the rooms like 
a wail. 

Hellice had not anticipated this result to 
her interposition, and she involuntarily re- 
treated a step, the phial in her hand, making 
a gesture of silence. 

Bat it was too late for silence. Lady Red- 
woode had been awakened, and she sprang up 
in her bed, alarmed beyond measure, demand- 
icg what had happened. 

It seemed as though some familiar demon 
inspired Cecile at that moment. Compre- 
hending the exposure that awaited her, furious 
at Hellice for betraying her, seeing upon what 
a narrow isthmus between safety and ruin she 
stood, she sprang forward with one wild bound, 
canght her cousin in a frantic embrace, and 
shrieked : 

‘‘ Help ! Help! Murder ! Save my mother!” 

Hellice strove to release herself, but in vain. 


! Cecile clang to her, renewing her cries for 
| help. Members of the household began to 


flock in, terrified by those fearfal night-cries, 
The struggling cousins were seen by the whole 
family, and Cecile did not relinguish her hold 
until Mr. Kenneth, shocked and frightened, 
loosened her grasp on Hellice. 

‘* What does this mean?” cried the Baro- 
ness, looking from one to the other of the 
cousins, and then at the varions members of 
the gathering group. 

The question was echoed by Mr. Forsythe, 
Mr. Kenneth, the housekeeper, butler, and by 
the ayah, who stood in the doorway with 
startling eyes, 

‘* Bear witness, all of you!" cried Cecile, 
in a ringing voice, exhibiting a pale and rigid 


mother's life! Israw her creeping into these 
rooms and [I followed her, thinking she came 
from some evil motive. I found her attempt- 
ing to poison her as she slept, and I saved her 
life at the risk of my own.” 

Every eye was turned in horror upon 
Hellice. 

For one brief second the blind instinct of 
self-preservation impelled Hellice'to declare 
the truth and turn the accusation upon Cecile. 
She drew herself up, her eyes flashed, and the 
indignant words arose in her throat, but they 
never found utterance. 

She conld not blight Lady Redwoode's life, 
she could not deprive her cousin of all hope 
for the future. She believed that if she were 
gone from Redwoode Cecile thought she would 
relinquish her wicked designs and becoma a 
comfort to her mother. She believed thatthe 
cause of her cousin’s conduct was jealousy at 
her recognition as co-heiress with her. That 
jealousy removed, Cecile would look upon her 
present conduct with horror, and compensate 
for it by a life of goodness and devotion. As 
she thus reasoned, a sublime spirit of self- 
sacrifice, like that which has nerved many a 
gentle, lovingly nurtured woman to meet un- 
murimuringly the terrors of the martyr’s stake, 
arose within her breast. Instead of uttering 
the expected denial, she bowed her head with. 
out a word. 

** See, she has the bottle still in her hand !”” 
cried Cecile, triamphantly, delighted at the 
corroboration Hellice’s condust gave her false 
assertion, but yet cunning enough to conceal 
her joy. 

Every eye was directed to the tiny phial, and 
it fell from Hellice's nerveless hand to the floor. 


had dropped, lay at a little distance from it, 

‘Cecile is mistaken!’’ cried Lady Red. 
woode. ‘Is it not so, Hellice? Deny her 
accusation! Tell me that you did not mean 
to kill me!" she pleaded, tenderness and an- 
guish mingling in her tones. Hellice main- 
tained silence, but her face grew whiter than 
the cap which crowned her ladyship’s head. 

“IT know it is not so!” exclaimed the Baro- 
ness, ‘' Hellice is incapable of such a crime. 
The phial contains some. innocent perfume. 
Give it to me, Cecile, and let me see what it 
is!” 

Cecile picked up the bottle and silently gave 
it into the hands of her mother. 

Lady Redwoode was about to remove the 
stopper, when Hellice cried ont : 

“Do not smell it! A breath from that 
phial gives death! It is an Indian poison 

” 


She stoyped abruptly as Lady Redwoode 
flang the phial from her and looked at her 
with an apguished gaze. 

Hellice’s heart arose in response to that- 
look in wild and tender as and again 
she dropped her gaze, that Lady Redwoode 
might not read her innocence in her eyes. 

Hellice's assertion of the deadly properties 
of the supposed perfume were to various 
members of the group sufficient evidence of 
her guiit. The servants moved away from 
her asif they feared she would kill them all 
by an exhibition of more poison; the house- 
keeper and the butler, with apprehensive 
glances at the ayah, whispered to.each other 
that it was not safe to live under the same 
roof with one of the Hindoo race; and Mr. 
Forsythe and Mr. Kenneth watched the two 
girls, not knowing what to say. 

At length the old lawyer ventured a remark. 


he said, slowly. 

‘* Motive!” repeated Cecile putting her hand. 
kerchief to her eyes. ‘Oh, Heilice, is it 
possible that you would have killed my mother 


will she made in your favour? Youcould not 
have been so wicked! I did not dream to- 
night when you came to my room and told 
me of your fears that you would have re- 
course to violence. You know that you said 
that you could not bear to be dependent upon 


Y | mamma's caprice, and that if you had your 


fortune in your own bands” 

“Cecile! '’ cried Hellice, involuntarily, turn- 
ing an angry look upon her cousin, and re- 
garding her with flashing eyes. “‘ How dare 

u——’ 

‘©It’s true!’ interrupted one of the maids, 
'g terror-stricken, opened mouthed country 
| girl. ‘I saw you go into Misa Cecile’s room 
| before she came up, and you stayed there too, 

iss ! 





} miss!’ 

Cecile could scarcely repress «shriek at 
this assertion, but she kaew how much de- 
pended on her self-control, Renee was 
| frightened too, and began to consider how she 

should give evidence against Hellice. 

“ It is painful for me to say anything against 
you, Hellice,” said Cecile, with sobs, ‘ bat 
' your Indian blood -—” ; 
|" «Indian blood is as good as: any,” inter- 
rupted the ayah, roughly. ‘ Hellice brought 
that bottle with her from India, and if she 
were going to kill any lady with it yoncan lay 
the intention to her English blood!”’ 

For Hellice to have contradicted the ayah, 
and declared the presence of the casket in 
Renee’s bosom, would have required more 
self.thought than she possessed. She believed 
that she would escape with @ ¢iamis:al from 
Redwoods, but her grandmother would be 
punished with imprisonment if her share in 
the attempted crime were known. 

The evidence against the accused had be- 
come most formidable. Mr. Kenneth had 
been staggered by it, and his round face had 
become very grave in its expression. Not a 
doubt existed in anyone's mind except in Mr. 





Forsythe's, and his previous study of the 


‘‘I do not see any motivefor such a crime,’* 


because you feared that she would destroy the- 
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cousins contributed greatly to his comprehen- 
jon of the present affuir. 

Lady Redwoode would have persisted in her | 
belief of Hellice’s innocence, but that the girl 
refused to deny the accusation, and preserved 
per mysterious and unsatisfactory silence. 

The conviction of Hellice’s unworthiness 
was a great shook to the Baroness. She had | 
hegun to take a greater hold on her heart than 
C-cile had, and she bad yearned over her as 
if sue had been nearer and dearer to her than 
Cecile. She lay back on her pillow, deprived 
of strength, and experiencing a strangely 
crushed feeling. 

« Tell me there is some mistake, Hellice,” 
she moaned, faintly. 

A pained, agonized look convulsed Hellice’s 
face. It was gone in a moment, however, yet 
with all her efforts she could not be as. calm 
and unconcerned as her deceitful cousin. 

“Do you deny the accusation, Miss Glint- 
wick?” asked the old lawyer, a3 a judge 
might have addressed a prisoner at the 
bar. 

Still Hellice made no answer. 

« Have yon apy siatement to make, any ex- 
planation to give, Miss Hellice?” inquired 
‘Andrew Forsythe, anxiously. 

The girl hesitated, and then replied,— 

“ T have nothing to say. Cecile must speak 
for me!” 

“So young, yot so hardened!’ groaned good 
Mr. Kenneth, his last hope in the girl’s inno- 
cence dashed tothe ground, ‘ How could you 
plot to destroy the life of your benefactress, 
the aunt whom your father so cruelly and ter- 
ribly wronged? Was there no gratitude in 
your heart? Could a little miserable money 
outweigh in your mind the noble and generous 
life of Lady Redwoode, that life which is one 
constant work of good to others ‘ea 

“Qh, don't!” cried Hellice, putting up her 
hands pleadingly. 

There was a brief silence. The first con- 
sternation had been passed, and & feeling had 
sprung up of wonder as to what would be 
done with the supposed culprit. Lady Red- 
woode was appealed to by Mr. Kenneth, and 
she answered,— 

“J cannot discuss the subject farther to- 
night. I have not decided what to do with 
her. Let her go to her room. Cecile will stay 
with me!” 

She turned her face to the wall, unable to 
say more. Cecile declared her readiness to 
yemain during the night with her, and the 
group began to disperse to their rooms, the 
butler, Mr. Kenneth, and Mr. Forsythe alone 
remaining. Hellice, without a word, retired 
from the bed.chamber. In the little parlour 
Mr. Forsythe approached her, held ont his 
hand, and whispered,— 

«J believe in your innocence, Mies Hellice. 
I know ‘you are innocent. I understand and 
appreciate your motives for silence!” 

Hellica gave him & grateful look, and per- 
mitted him to press her hand warmly. Auy 
sign of friendship in her present extremity 
was eagerly welcomed, and she forgot her 
late displeasure towards him in her present 
gratitade, His words went with her like 
warmth and sunshine to her chamber, and 
she was almost unconscious that she was at- 
tended by Mr. Kenneth and the builer, who 


waited outside until she bad locked the door 


within. 

“She can’t escape from her windows, I 
suppose ? ” inquired the old lawyer. 

“No, sir, not easily,” replied the butler ; 
‘Tam going to sleep before her door all night 
and Isha}! watch her closely. No fear, Mr. 
Kenneth, but I shall produce ber safe enough 
in the morning! ” 

With these. words, he stretched himself 
upon the carpet, before the door, in such a 
manner as to check all egress from the 


maiden’a chamber, and prepared to keep a | 


vigilant watch throughout the night. 


! Methovght she shot her soul at ev ry glance, 
| Still looking back, as if she had a mind 


| no sound like the raising of windows, andthe! ‘ Impossible!” 


' even once approached by Hellice. 


| more’s the pity. The girl ought to 
' an example of to secret poisouers. Why, she I will try then to sleep.” 


wide-open, suffering eyes. 


with morning came to Hellice the determina-' me, whoknowall. Iflw 


. eyes rested upon the log-like figure of the 


| was about to attempt an escape. 


and stolid - faced, with strangely - written 
leaves of vellom around her, and with a quaint 
old brass-bound, brass-clasped volume on her 
knees. She had been practising her fancied 
arts of astrology, seeking to read the stars 
jand learn the future of her yellow-haired 
é ‘sie, hi | mistress; but as Hellice made her appearance 
That you should know she eg ghee etre | she concealed the precious book and unbound 
* | Jeaves behind her, and looked up with & startled, 
Tue unconscious prisoner of the butler, | inquiring glance. 
contrary to his expectations, madenoattempt; “I wish to see Cecile,” said Hellice 
at escape during the night hours succeeding | abrupily 
the attack upon Lady Redwoode’s life. There) ‘She 
came to him from within the tower-chamber | reply. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


In taking leave 
Thro’ the dark lashes of her darting eyes, 


slept with Lady Redwoode,” was the 


exclaimed Hellice, her pale 
door which he guarded so securely was not face growing momentarily full of a wild pain. 

But he. ‘She did not dare to share the bed of the Jady 
march of she would bave murdered | She did not dare 
little feet across the chamber floor, a3 if she pillow her head upon the heart she would 
songht to wear off by cxercise the excitement have stilled for ever! She did not dare——”’ 
which filled her veins with a buretang sensation. | She paused, as the door again opened, and 


could hear the rapid, impetuous 


' He heard her trunk dragged from its closet,’ Cecile came in, wrapped in a long white 


and from the sounds that followed he kuew dressing-gown, her feet encased in blue velvet 
that she was placing into it all ber possessions. slippers, and her yellow hair tangled and dis- 
Satisfied that she contemplated a departure hevalled. She did not observe Hellice, and 
from Redwoode, but in the daytime, and ina exclaimed, peevishly,— 
legitimate manner, he muttered, — “T have not slept weil, Renee. Lady Red- 
« She thinks Lady Redwoode will let her go woode has shut herself up in her parlour, and 
because she is a relative. Perhaps she will, I haven't seen her since 1 went to bed. I must 
be made have a cup of strong coffee immediately, and 


is worse than one of them "Talians I’ve heard, Her wandering gaze at this juncture fell 
og ‘upon her cousin; she uttered a faint scream, 
With this conclusion and reflection he and retreated several steps. 
stretched himself out at full length, in an: ‘ You here!” she cried. 
easier position than he had yet assumed, and, ‘Yes, lam here, Cecile,”’ answered Hellice, 
gave himself up to thought, which finally striving to speak calmly. “I have come to 
yielded to light and uncasy slumbers. propose an agreement to you. You know that 
But there were two at Redwoode who I was here, in this room, last night, that I 
passed that night in sleepless angnish—Lady heard your entire conversation with Renee, 
Redwoode and Hellice. Cecile shared the and thatitisin my power to alienate from 
couch of the former, and slept as peacefully you the affections of Lady Redwoode? ” 
as a wearied child. |” “§$be would not believe you!” protested 
Lady Redwoode soon turned from the Cecile, pallid with fear and anger. ‘1 know 
pretty, tranquil picture presented by her she would not!” 
chosen daughter, and sougkt solitude in her “Do not be too sure of that,” said Hellice, 
little parlour, where she might indulge without quietly. ‘From what I overheard I conclude 
restraint in the conflicting 1nd inexplicable that you are jealous of me, and angry because 
emotions sweeping over her soul, And Hellice, Lady Redwoode has declared me as her 
in her distant chamber, finished packing her adopted daughter. You planned to bura het 
trunk, wearied herself with walking to and new will and inherit the whole of her property. 
fro, and at last baried herself among the If I were gone, Cecile, if your position here 
cushions of her couch, and would have seemed were perfectly secure, would you ever again 
asleep, but for her white upturned face and her attempt the horrible tragedy of last night?” 
| «J deny that I attempted to poison her—— 
and, ‘Hush, Cecile. Denials are useles3 with 
ere gone in disgrace, 


tion to seek her cousin, and demand from her would there then remain to you @ motive for 
as a price of her silence and forbearance a Lady Redwoode's death?” 

solemn promise that she would never again! Hiellice’s tone and countenanee commanded 
seek to harm the loving and confiding a reply, and Cecile faltered a negative. 
Baroness. Desiring that the interview should: ‘Then I will bear the burden of yoer 
be unwitnessed, she arose soon after daybreak gnilt !” declared Hellice, calmly in tone, ye 
and unlocked her door. As she opened it ber with intense sorrow in ber dark eyes. ‘Cecile, 
it was not Lady Redwoode’s money I wanted, 
butler, and at the same moment he sprang up nor her social position, I craved her love. 


from his sleep, with a confused idea that she Not even you who are her daughter can under- 
i stand the yearning with which my heart turn 


to her, Cecile,” and here the young girl’s tone 
and impassioned. ‘‘ She seems to 


” 


The night passed wearily and slowly, 


| One glance at her evening dress dispelled 
the idea, and he moved aside, allowing her to grew wild I 
passhim. Aske did so Hellice comprehended me a beantifal angel, a tender-hearted Ma- 
that he was acting as her guard, and the rich, ‘donna, and I would have given half the faiare 
vivid scarlet tide chased the paleness from | years of my life to have been gathered to her 
her cheeks, her eyes shot forth an indignant heart, loved and cared for. Cecile, I have 
fire, and she drew herself up with a haughty never known what was to be loved—never, 
grace that greatly impressed tho, wondering | never 1” and the girl’s voice arose to & wail. 
butler, making him feel, as he afterwards ex- | ‘‘In our childhood’s home you ruled, and 
pressed it, ** erfectly insignificant.” everyone bowed before your will, All caresses 
She walked past him and took her way towers lavished upon you, and I was neglected, 
her cousin's apartments; he followed her at a ‘lonely, and desolate in my father’s house! It 
little distance, with a sort of dogged ‘fidelity | wes you whom my father loved, it was you 
to the interests of bis mistress, not suffering | whom my mother idolised. It is you who bave 
her to elude his sight, until she had passed | won frora me the heart of my grandmother. 
within Cecile’s boudoir. |For your sake she looks coldly upon the off- 
“ She hasgone to beg her cousin to intercede | spring of her own child, the only living creature 
for her,” he then thonght, “I suppose she | in whom her blood flows. And you have 
| won't try to harm Miss Avon, but I'll wait | grudged me at last the kindnees of my ®unt- 
outside for her,” and he took possession of a | Oh, Cecile, Cecile!” ¥ 
hall chair, which commanded a view of Cecile’s} She uttered the name with a tone oi re 
boudoir. | proach that would have pierced a more geuer- 
Cecile was, of course, not in her chs mbher, | ons soul than Cecile’s to its depths. 4 
| but the Hindoo ayah was there, heavy-eyed! Cecile was confused, but her blue eyes glit- 
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tered defiantly. and her features grew rigid 
with a determination to be pitiless and merci- 
less. Still she kept silence. 

Hellice struggled with her emotions, con. 
quered them steraly, and said, with her former 
quietness, — 

‘I have resolved to leave Redwoode for ever. 
My happiness and peace here are impossible. 
Iam going out into the world, and Redwoode 
shall never know me again. Bat before I go, 
Cecile, promise me by whatever you deem 
sacred and holy, by my parents who nurtured 
and loved you, by the good {that must be 
hidden in your heart, by your hopes of a here- 
after—promise me that yoa will be a true and 
loving daugher to Lady Redwoode, and that 
you will never, never again seek to harm her!” 

“I promise,” declared Cecile, firmly. 

She forced herself to mest Hellice’s keen, 
penetrating gaze, and assumed an expression 
ef honest truthfulness that deceived her. 

** My sacrifice will not be vain then,” said 
Hellice, with a sigh that was almost a moan. 

“You will go this morning?” inquired 
Cecile. 

Hellice bowed her head, 

- Let us part friends, then,” said Cecile, 
with ill-concealed joy, and she held out her 
hand. ‘TI hope you will always let me know 
where you are,” 

‘No. Cecile. When we part now we part 
for ever!’’ replied Hellice, ignoring her 
edusin's extended hand. 

“ You will at least shake hands with me ?”’ 

“Never!” said Hellice, with a scarcely 
hiddea loathing ‘I will not sully my hand 
by pressing within it the hand of a would-be 
matricide. Do not attempt to deceive yourself 
or me, Cecile. All pretence of sisterly affec- 
tion must be abandoned between us. There 
is little love for fyou in my heart, and you 
have shown me that your old affection for me 
has turned to hatred. We will not therefore 
simu'ate an affection that is impossible.’ 

She turned away, and moved towards the 
door. 

*‘ At least. you will embrace your grand- 
mother,” said Cecile. 

Hellice looked back, gazing upon the berry- 
brown face and glittering eyes of the Hindoo, 
but there was no love in her glance. 

**If Renee be really my grandmother,” she 
said, slowly, ‘there are no ties of affection 
»etween us. From this moment I disown all 
eonnection ‘between her and me. Beware of 
her, Cecile. She is your evil counsellor, your 
guide in wickedness, and she will imperil your 
sou! if you listen to her counsels ! ”’ 

Disregarding the look of hatred darted from 
Renee's small black eyes, and the strange 
smile that crept over Cecile’s lips, Hellice 
quitted the apartment, hastening to her own 
rooms. 

Despite her anxieties and sense of trouble, 
she was not unconcious that her self-consti- 
tuted guard followed her closely, and when she 
had again locked her doorjshe knew that he 
remained outside it. 

There were two vacant places at the break- 
fast-table that morning—the places usually 
eccupied by Lady Redwoode and Hellice. 

Mr. Kenneth entered the handsome break- 
fast-parionr ficst, his round face of preter- 
nataral length, his manner abstracted instead 
of bustling, and his entire appearance de- 
pressed and dejected. He was standing by 
ene of the long French windows, toying with 
a spray of flowers that fell through the open 
wash, when Andrew Forsythe came in, pale 
and disturbed, his toilet made with less than 
uwsnal eleyance. 

The two gentlemen shook hands, inquired 
of each other if Lady Redwoode were well, 
and silence then ensued. It was broken by 
the entrance of Cecile, carefally attired as 
usual, her white morning-dress bound at the 
waist with flowing blue ribbons, and similar 
one knotted in her golden hair. 

Taoat she had slept well was evidenced by 
the smoothness and freshness of her face and 
the repose of her manner. 

Mr. Forsythe met her near the door and 














escorted her to Lady Redwoode’s seat at the 


head of the table, and Cecile strove to fulfil 
her duties gracefally and with ease. She gave 
anew her version of the night's drama as she 
poured the coffee from the massive silver urn, 
was loud in her denunciations of Hellice, and 
pathetic in her pity for the Baroness. 

The keen old lawyer detected a vein of in- 
sincerity in her speech, and Mr. Forsythe, with 
a suspicion of the truth, said little, except now 
and then to utter an exclamation or ask a 
question. 

The breakfast over, the gentlemen adjourned 
to the library to discuss there what should be 
done with Hellice. They had hardly taken 
their seats when Cecile followed them, coming 
into the grand old vaulted room like a spirit 
of light. Before Mr. Kenneth had time to 
request her departure she exclaimed,— 

‘* You must not send me away, Mr. Kenneth. 
I know you are going to decide what you must 
do with my cousin, and I have a right to say 
something in the matter. It was I who 
detected her, you know.” 

She seated herself coolly, and regarded Mr. 
Kenneth with a very decided expression of 
countenance. 

“But, my dear young lady,’’ remonstrated 
the lawyer, ‘your sensitive heart will be 
grieved by our discussion. It is better for 
you to retire to your room.” 

Cecile’s lip curled, and she shrugged her 
shoulders wilfally. 

** Say what you like,” she said, obstinately. 
T will stay!" 

Mr. Kenneth looked at Mr. Forsythe in 
helpless bewilderment. He did not understand 
the wilful ways of womankind, and his look 
solicited aid in expelling Cecile, whom he re- 
garded as a tender-hearted, loving child, who 
would resent any condemnation of her foster- 
sister. Mr. Forsythe declined to aid him, 
quietly shaking his head. There succeeded 
an embarrassing pause, which was broken by 
the entrance of Lady Redwoode. 

She came in quietly, attired in the deepest 
mourning, her golden hair ‘banded smoothly 
away from her face, her features pale and 
composed, and bearing traces of recent and 
long-continued agitation. Mr. Kenneth and 
Mr. Forsythe sprang up to meet her and 
escorted her to an easy, cushioned chair. 


‘‘ This will be too much for you, Lady Red- | 


woode,"’ said the old lawyer, reproachfully. 
‘“* You ought not to be here.” 

“This is my place,” said her ladyship, 
wearily, ‘I wish to consult with you about 
Hellice. There must be no exposure of this 
sad affair. I will not have it discussed in the 
neighbourhood ! "' 

‘Your ladyship does not intend to keep 
this midnight-poisoner here?’ exclaimed Mr. 
Kenneth, aghast. 

** No, my friend, it is better that she should 


go. Her attempted crime is known to the ' 


servants, and she could never be respected 
here. She would be unhappy at Redwoode— 
besides, I cannot bear her presence. I had 
begun to love her more—more than my own 
child! I have been rightly punished ! ” 

She leaned her pale face against the crimeon 
cushions of her chair, and her blue syes 
brimmed over with sad tears. 

**Give me the will I made the other day, 
Mr. Kenneth,” she said, in a low tone. 

The old lawyer drew a note-book from his 
pocket, and subtracted from it the important 
document to which the Baroness had referred. 


He had intended to put it in a more sec2re } 


place, but had delayed doing so. He handed her 
the paper in silence, and she looked it over 
withjher misty eyes. 

** Andrew,” she said, ‘‘ send for Hellice !”’ 

Mr. Forsvthe obeyed by going for the maiden 
himself, He was gone some minutes, but re- 
turned with her at last. The young girl had 
changed her evening-dress for a black silk 
travelling-robe, and its only relief was the 
white linen that gleamed at her throat and 


wrists, and her slender watch-chain. There ; 


was no fear in her manner, no apprehension 
in her looks. Brave, and outwardly calm, 





gentle and sorrowfal, she was a being to touch 
even the stoniest heart. Lady Radwoode 
covered her eyes, and Mr. Kenneth dashed a 
tear from his, but Cecile's gaze was unwaver- 
ingly bright. 
| ‘ You sent for me, Lady Redwoode?” said 
| Hellice, approaching the Baroness, and 
addressing her in clear, sweet, ringing tones. 
“I did,” said the Baroness, removing her 
hand from her eyes. ‘' Andrew, light me a 
taper, please !"’ 
| Mr. Forsythe wonderingly obeyed, finding 
tapers and matches at the writing-table near. 
He brought the little scented column of wax 
in its silver sconce, and held it close to her 
lodyship, his face full of inquiry and an- 
xiety. 
‘Take notice, Hellice,” said Lady Red- 
{ woode, exhibiting the will she has jast re. 
claimed from Mr. Kenneth, “this is the 
will by which I made you co-heiress with my 
daughter... It is thus I observe its provi- 
sions.” 
| She held it over the gleaming taper, hold- 
ing it between her slender fingers until the 
bright flame had crept near her flesh, then 
' she dropped it into the sconce, and watched it 
flame, burn and smoulder, until at last only a 
thin, withered, brown ash remained, which 
trembled in the air, and which a breath would 
| have blown into fragments. 
Cecile watched the incineration with glit- 
tering eyes. 
Hellice watched it too, her dark face glow- 
jing with an awful indignation, a look of 
brooding storm in her dusky eyes, and her 
proud mouth ach with outraged feeling. 
Lady Redwoode and Mr. Kenneth, seeing 
her thus, misunderstood her emotion, and 
hardened their hearts towards her. 
; Soends your dream of wealth, Hellice,” 
said her Ladyship, coldly, when Mr. Forsythe 
had given the ashes to the outer air and re- 
stored the sconce to its place. ‘ With it 
' ends your residence here. You must go away 
from Redwoode to-day—this morning! Your 
resence here tortures me. Sir Richard 
aughton must not see you again—muat 
never know your whereabouts!” 
A swift spasm of pain convalsed Hellice’s 
face, and she turned a frightened gaze upon 
| her cousin. 

‘‘ Must he be told?’’ she murmured. 

*©Of course. Do you think I would permit 
my friend to marry oneso unwortby of him ?” 
inquired the Baroness. 

ellice put out her hands blindly and 
caught hold of the table, clutching it as if she 
feared falling. 

“I will go now,” she said, faintly and 
feebly. ‘Let me go now!” 

, You can go as soon as your fatare is de- 
cided upon,”’ returned Lady Redwoode. “I 
shall allow you a decent annuity——"’ 

“I will not accept a penny of it,” interrup- 
ted Hellice, vehemently, her emotion finding 
‘vent. “I have something of my own. Papa 

left Cecile and me each a hundred or two 
a year. I have enough to support me!” 
“Very well, then. I will not press any- 
thing upon your acceptance. I am aware 
that any appropriate sum would seem small 
and inadequate after your recent expectations. 
Will your grandmother accompany you?” 
‘Not so far as your gate-lodge!” declared 
Hellice, her eyes burning with smouldering 
fire. ‘‘She and I are henceforth strangers. I 
' prefer to mest my fature alone!” 
“ But I cannot permit you to go out into 
the world alone, as you seem inclined to do,”’ 
‘said Lady Redwoode. ‘The world is nota 
| fitting place for a beautifal and unprotected 
| young girl. False and wicked as you are, 
Hellice, ungrateful and unscrupulous as you 
‘have proved yourself, I should be devoid of 
humanity if I could cast you adrift. I wish 
I knew of someone to whose care I could en- 
trust you—someone who would bea strict, yet 
kind, guardian to your wayward youth !” 
| «] know such a person, Lady Redwoode,” 
said Mr. ‘Kenneth, thoughtfally. “I have a 
sister—a maiden lady, older than mysel. 
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She lives alone at an old country-reat that 
belonged to our family for many years. 
She has many peculiarities, but she is good. 
hearted and devoted tome. Her home would 
be a safe, if not altogether pleasant, refuge 
for your misguided niece. My sister would 
be glad of company, and her influence over 
Miss Glintwick would be very beneficial.” 

«‘ You think she would receive my niece?” 

“‘Gladly. She has great veneration for the 
name of Lady Redwoode, and Miss Glintwick 
would receive only kindness at her hands. If 
you 80 ‘decide, I will take Miss Hellice there 
by the first train. She cannot leave Red- 
woode too soon.” 

“True Mr. Kenneth. Your offer is provi- 
dential, As the guardian of my niece I 
accept this home for her, and trust she will 
not abuse the hospitality extended to her. 
Make any terms you please with Miss Ken- 
neth for me, for Hellice must not go to her as 
a dependent. Hellice,” continued the Baro. 
ness, addressing the gir!, ‘you hear what has 
been said. Will you accompany Mr. Kenneth 
quietly to his sister’s home ?”’ 

Hellice would have objected to the arrange- 
ment had she been able todoso. It was tor- 
ture to her proud and guiltless soul to think 
of going to a home where tidings of her sup- 
posed crime must accompany her—a home 
where she would be treated as a secret 
poisoner and unscrupulous person; but no 
other refuge offered. She was but a young 
girl, ignorant of English life, save a slight 
knowledge gained from books; gifted with a 
wondrous beauty that would inevitably em- 
barraes ber, if poor and unprotected; and, 
besides, Lady woode was her legal guar- 
dian, and it would not be possible to disobey 
her. Like a reed, therefore, bent before the 
blast, so Hellice bent before the force of 
circumstances. 

“TI will go to Miss Kenneth’s—the sooner 
the better!” she said, quietly. 

‘“‘ You will scarcely have time to pack your 
trunks, Miss Hellice, if we go by the first 
train,” said Mr. Kenneth, arising and looking 
at his watch. 

“My trunk is packed, and I have only to 
put on my bonnet and cloak,’ answered 
Hellice. 

‘I will order the carriage, then,” said the 
old lawyer, touching « bell-rope. ‘‘ We have 
but little more than time enough to get to 
Wharton before the train goes. We take our 
train from Wharton, Miss Hellice.” 

The carriage was ordered, and Mr. Kenneth 
withdrew t2 prepare himself for his suddenly 
projected journey. 

ellice stood a moment in silence, fixing 
upon Lady Redwoode a glance that haunted 
her sleeping and waking hours long after- 
wards—it was so sad, so reproachfal, so in- 
tensely mournful ! Then, without a word, the 
girl turned and quitted the room, yielding to 
no one even & parting look. 

By the time the carriage had been brought 
around and Hellice’s trunk placed on the box 
beside the coachman, Hellice herself made her 
appearance, 

She had added a long black silk circular 
cloak to her costume, a white lace scarf was 
put arouud-her slender throat, and a thick 
black lace veil fell from the narrow brim of 
her hat and was fastened under her chin, en- 
tirely concealing her features. She carried in 
one hand a smal] Russian leather dressing-bag, 
and a shawl hung on ber arm. 

She came into the ball alone and seemed 
disturbed that there was no one to speak a 
kindly word to her at parting. A parlour- 
maid peeped from the drawing-room, another 
maid looked over the carved ‘railing of the 
banisters, and the butler stood in the open 
doorway to witness her departure. 

A feeling of utter forlornners came over the 
poor young creature, and she repressed a sob 
thet it might not be heard. While she thus 
stood Mr. Kenneth came briskly from the 
library, offered her his arm, and on its being 
declined preceded her to the carriage. 

(Te be continued.) 








A REASON. 


—ae 


For good or bad fortune, which smiles or 
which frowns, 
For poverty, riches, ill-feeling, or ease, 
For all of our ups, and for all of our downs, 
Good coats on our bodies, or holes in our 
knees ; 
You will find it is ever as Emerson says, 
If closely the springs of our being you 
Scan ; 
For = or for sunshine, for good or bad 
ays, 
There is always a reason resides in the man. 


You may grumble, and say that your fortune 


is bad, 
That ill overtakes everything that you try ; 
Tis as easy, my friend, to be merry as ead, 


And a laugh may be managed as well as a 


sigh. 
Make ont way as you choose, mako your life 
what you will, 
Vex your heart with your efforts to study 
. and plan; 
You = find at the end of your managing, 
still, 
There is always a reason resides in the man. 


Should your efforts to woo the blind goddess 
prove vain, 
And adversity smile and prosperity frown, 
There is always a turn at the end of the lane, 
And you may go up when the others come 
down. 
You may scoff at the maxim, and deem it 
unwice 
To do every day just the best that you can; 
But whoever will try it will open his eyes 
To find that the reason resides in the man. 


It is always the same, both in love and in 
war— 
Tn love with a woman, in warfare of life; 
Whoever regardeth the soul of this saw, 
Shall conquer in wooing, and wed her his 
wife. 
But to do it, you never can be in the rear, 
But always march on in the fore-front and 


van. 
Let me quietly whisper this truth in your 


ear: 
There is always a reason resides in the man. 
N. G. 








KENNETR’S CHOICE. 


—i0:— 
CHAPTER XV. 
One glance at Mr. Baillie’s face told his 


curate something had happened. He concluded | 
the news of the telegram's being fictitious, 


must have reached him, and was therefore 
taken considerably by surprise when the 
Vicar exclaimed,— 

‘* What, back already! I didn’t expect you 
before Saturday morning at the earliest!” 

“ Were you going up to town, sir?” asked 
the curate, feeling like one uncertain of his 
bearings, such an atmosphere of mystery 
seemed to surround him. 

‘‘Oh, dear no! I’ve only been making a 
few inquiries. You'll come to the vicarage, 
Mayo. I have lunch waiting for you!” 

Thanks, I'd better get home, I think! The 
truth is, Mr. Baillie, I have had a very dis- 
agreeable surprise ! ”’ 

‘** So havelI!”’ said the Vicar, simply. ‘‘ You 
must come home with me, Mayo;I want to 
talk to you. But, first, how is Lady Comber- 
mere; and, if it’s not too inquisitive, what 
did she want you for?” 

‘Lady Combermere is in excellent bealth, 
in London, and the telegram was a forgery !” 

‘** Who on earth could have sent it? ”’ 

‘* | have no idea!’ 

‘I don’t like it,’ said the Vicar, gravely, 
“It is the strangest thing I ever heard of !” 

**I could form no theory about it myself. 





| One was suggested by the servant in charge 
| of Lady Combermere’s house; but it is co 
| disagreeable I have been trying to forget it !”” 
! “What was it?’ Then, as the curate hesi- 
, tated, “‘ There is a good reason for my wishing 
to know!” 

| ‘You will be even more indignant than 1 
was. The man—he is an ex-roidier, and bas 
knocked about the world a good des], ashrewd 
sagacious fellow—declared the telegram was 
invented by someone who had a good resson 
for wishing to secure my absence from Marden 
for a certain number of hours. He said any- 
one who knew of my acquaintance with the 
Countess, and the situation of Whiteladies, 
could be certain such a telegram would tuke 
me away for at least twelve hours. The 
actval travelling would take that time, even 
if I got to Whiteladies by one train and 
returned by the next!” 

‘He wae quite right!” 
| ‘Bot think of the slur it casts cn our 

people, sir! To believe this theory is to fix the 
sending of the forged telegram on one of them,” 
| By this time they had reached the Vicarage. 
and a substantial lunch was placed befor 
them. Edward Mayo found, despite his per 
plexities, he had an exce)lent appetite. The 
Vicar could eat nothing ; he drank glaes after 
glass of cold water, as thoogh to brace this 
nerves for scme unpleasant disclosure. Not 
, until his guest had done ample justice to the 
‘good things provided would the older man 
suffer him to return to the subject of the 
forged telegram. Then he said briefly,— 
“The servant at Combermere was quite 
right, Mayo. I only heard it myself at ten 
| this morning, and I have been wondering ever 
since whether I should send for you, or let 
| the bad news wait until you came back!” 
“ What bad news?” and the curate’s face 
' grew pale and set, as be thought of his Emity, 
and, of course, feared the evil tidings con. 
cerned her. 

* Ob, dear no!” said the Vicar, guessing 
his fancy. “ Miss Taylor is flourishing, for ald 
I can tell ; but—did you keep any valuables im 
the cottage? Money, for instance, or plate 7” 

“IT haven't a piece of plate belonging to me, 
and I never keep more than a little Icore 
silver in the house. I don’t think any of my 
property would come under the head of valu- 
ables ; but surely there has not been arobbery ?”’ 

‘* There has!” 

Mr. Mayo smiled ; he really could not help 
it. The reality was so very different from his 
fears. 

‘Well, sir, the thieves must have bad great 
faith in my concealed treasures, or elee been 
very hard up fora house torob. The idea of 
anyone breaking into a cottage like thati 
The furniture, I grant, is plain and ccmfort- 
able; but burglars couldn’t carry cff «enough 
of that to pay them for the trouble. I have a 
tolerable stock of clothes; but unless the 
thieves meant to undertake their next job 
Giegnised as ecclesiastics, I haroly think a 
clergyman’s garments would be much use to 
them. I hope they have not frightened 
Sally out of her senses!” 

* You take it calmly!” 

‘Why. shouldn’t 1? Except clothes end 
books I could count my posressions on my 
fingers, and I honestly can’t te)] which of then 
would repay a thief the riek of stealing !"’ 

The vicar wiped his face ; he eeemed as ore 
relieved from a great dread. 

** And here have I been worrying myself to 
death imagining ycu were foolish enongh to 
keep your ravings ina stocking or a texpet, 
like some ignorant old women, and that you 
had lost them all through my fault!”’ 

‘“‘Tassure youl did not bave ien shillings 
in the cottage; but had I left a hundred 
pounds there, and lost the whole, I don t ree 
how it could Lave been your fault!” 

* Because you warned me against her, and 
I was too pig-headed to believe you. The fact 
is, Mayo, 1 liked that woman. I had seen 
her lead a blameless, industrious }ife for 
more than fifteen years, and I believed 
thoroughly in ker reformation !”’ 
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“You can’t be talking of Sally!’ 

** Who else should I be talking of ?” 

** But what has Sally to do with the thieves?” 

The whole story followed. The night before, 
the Vicar, while taking an evening stroll, en 
eountered a stranger, a good-looking, well- 
dressed man of about forty-five or fifty. This 
individual stopped him and asked civilly to 
be directed to Mr. Mayo's. -The Vicar, with 
much regret, explained his curate’s absence. 

The stranger, who represented himself as 
an old friend, said he would walk on to the 
Cottage, and leave the little present he had 
brought with him for his old comrade. 

‘« The only thing which struck me as strange 
was his calling you his comrade !’’ said Mr. 
Baillie, as he related the story to his curate ; 
“ for he must have been nearly twenty years 
older than you. However, he said he had 
been knocking about the colonies for a good 
many years, so I imagined his language had 
deteriorated there. I walked with him for 
nearly half-an-hour, and found him a most 
agreeable companion. I supposeI must bean 
arrant simpleton to have been so taken in, 
but I was perfectly hoodwinked ; and, as it 
was too late for him to return to London, I 
actually offered him a bed.” 

** Did he accept it?’’ 

‘No ! he said he should catch the last train 
to Maidstone. You know it stops here once a 
week, and that happened to be the night.’’ 

‘* And you left him going to the Cottage!’ 

‘I left him at the door. I went home and 
was in bed in balf-an-hour. This morning, as 
I was at breakfast, and I know I was late, for 
I had to go and see a sick person after church 
—my housekeeper came and ssid the postman 
wanted to speak to me. It seems he had a 
letter for you, but could not make anyone 
hear at the Cottage. At last he opened the 
door and walked in, when he meant to leave 








was topsy-turvy — books, papers, on the 
ground, and no trace whatever of Sally.” 
“She sleeps in that outside room! ”’ 
‘‘IT know. He looked there ; found the bed 


had not been slept in; heard from the neigh- ; 


bours she went out very late the night before 
with a stranger. Smith's a sensible fellow; 
he'd finished delivering his letters, and came 
straight down for me,” 

Mr. Mayo was listening with the deepest 
interest. The Vicar hurried on. 

‘‘T took my hat and stick and went round, 
and Smith with me. It was just as he ssid; 
no one had slept in the house, and everything 
in your bedroom and the study seemed to have 
been ransacked, Thedrawers had been taken 
out, and their contents emptied on the floor. 
Your desk was unlocked, and the table strewn 
with papers. What to do I had no idea ; only 
these two rooms had been disturbed, so I 
locked them up till I could see the police. 
Then they nonplussed me by saying they 
could do nothing without a list of what was 
missing. I was wondering whether I ought to 
send for you or to wait till you came back; 
and it seemed to me aimost providential when 
I saw you get out of the train.” 

“And Sally!” 








Mr. Buillie’s voice changed. Edward Mayo, | 


who had guessed the lonely man’s romance, 
knew that the falling away of his dead love’s 
protégée grieved him to the quick. 


— 


‘I could not examine her rooms, those two | 


in the old shed. I suppose I ought to have 
done it, but I thought I would wait for you. 
There was no doubt Sally was in the house 
when the man arrived, and that they left it 
together. 

‘Indeed, the station-master tells me she 
went to Maidstone by the night train. He 
declares she was alone, though he saw the 
‘strange gentleman’ also travelling by that 
train. Swill their going in separate compart- 
ments would only be a blind. 

‘‘He says that neither of them had any 
luggage, except a small square box which 
Sally carried. I asked him if it did not strike 
him as strange she should be going to Maid- 
atone at that hour; but he said she told him 








she had friends there, and meant to stay with 
them whi'e you were away. She would have 
caught an earlier trair, but mistook the time.” 

‘Still I woncer the man suspected nothing. 
To get to a friend’s house at midnight is odd 
on the face of it.” 2 

‘Bat then all Sally’s doing are ‘odd.’ She 
had got the name of not being like anyone 
else. I confess I was terrified lest the box 
should be your safeplace for money. He de- 
clared it was covered in American cloth, and 
that he set it down as Sally's sewing-machine 
inacase. Have you a book of that size?” 

*“Thave not a box belonging tome. My 
desk, dressing-case, and two portmanteaus 
complete my receptacles. When I move a 
few stout packing-cases do the rest.” 

“Could it have been your dressing-case? ’’ 
persisted the Vicar, who was in a gloomy mood. 

‘*Thad that with me. I aseure you, Mr. 
Baillie, as far as I can tell, there was nothing 
of mine at the Cottage they could take,” 

‘They must have taken something. You 
never saw such a stateas those rooms were in!” 

‘* They may have been hunting for money, 
and left things in confusion.” . 

‘* Well, of course, you'll come here till the 
Cottage is put shipshape. Old Brooks is going 
to invite yon to the Manor House, but you 
had much better come to me." 

“IT wonld prefer to, thanks; but I hops a 
day or two will set things to rights, and find 
me another Sally.’ 

“‘T hope: not. .I shall begin to dread re- 
formed characters. No; my housekeeper has 
a sister-in-law she thinks will just suit you. 
And now, Mayo, if you don’t mind, I think 
we'd better go round to the Cottage, I left 
Mrs. Greenstone in charge. She's a brave 
woman, and fears no burglars or alarms.” 

In fact, when Mr. Mayo saw his prorpective 


¢ attendant he decided she was most calcu- 
it on your table. To his horror everything | 


lated to inspire fear than feel it. A. tall, 
gaunt, angular woman of the ultra-respectable 
type—a woman who carried her character 
and antecedents in her face, and was doubtless 
an epitome of virtnes hound decorously in 
black bombazine. But Edward Mayo was 
very human; he dropped a sigh to the memory 
of the erring Sally, even while admitting the 
inestimable qualities of her successor. 

Sally’s own domain was entered first—the 
two rooms she had made herself so cleverly 
out of the disused shed. The curate had only 
entered them once, when he made his first 


| inspection of the Cottage, bat he had a reten- 


tive memory. He saw at once that Sally’s 
flight bad been no sudden resolve, but a care- 
fully conceived and cautioasly executed 
plan; for all her possessions had disappeared 
—her sewing machine, her boxes, and every 
vestige of clothing. 

He started. He felt a strange, creepy 
sensation as he stood there. From the first 
moment for seeing Sally ho had know there 
was a secret in her life. It seemed to him a 
subject of keenest self-reproach that he had 
lived in daily intercourse with her for well- 
nigh a year without penetrating her story. 
She had borne her burden alone. Her troubles 
—ard he felt che had troubles—had never been 
lightened by a word of sympathy. He might 
have saved her, he might have kept ber in the 
straight path. And now it was too late! 

Too late! ‘The character she had been over 
fifteen years reclaiming, the good name she 
had laboured so hard to win, were both lost 
beyond recall in a few brief hours. The re- 
claimed ontcast was once mcre a wanderer 
from all that was good and true, and the 
memory of all those virtuous years 6f honest 
= would but be another thorn in her present 

ot. 

They passed on to the study. It gave the 
curate a shock to see his desk. The repository 
of his most secret papers lying empty on the 


| floor, snd its contents scattered fer and wide ; 


but he felt sure there was nothing there of 
value to thieves, and hoped it would merely be 
the annoyance of having bad his treasures 
handled by such people. To his mind, the 
moat remarkable thing in the whole business 





was that anyone should fancy he had anything 
worth stealing ! 

Sally, of course, knew he was to be married 
in the fcllowing year, and doubtless guessed 
he was saving up; but, black as things looked 
against Sally, he could not bring himself to 
believe she would set deliberately to work to 
rob him of her own accord. 

His head ached terribly. He felt already 
as though it was at least a week since he had 
received the spurious telegram the day before, 

He hardly knew what to do or s2y when the 
Vicar’s keen eye espied the postman going his 
rounds with the afternoon's letters. 

“§Smith’s coming here. I hope-he brings 
you something more interesting than the 
begging-letter he left this morning. I had 
one in the same hand, so I can’t help knowing 
what it was. Here, I'll goto him; if he sees 
you he'll want to stop and tell you the whole 
history over again.” 

But the virtuous Mrs. Greenstone herself 
answered the {man’s summons, and pre- 
sently brought in the letter on a waiter with 
all due form and ceremony. 

** Maidstone,” said Mr. Mayo, examining 
the postmark. ‘I am sure I know no one 
there likely to write to me.” 

‘You had better open it,” advised the 
Vicar, seeing his young friend inclined to put 
off that operation. ‘Who knows it may not 
give come clue to last night’s business ?”’ 

‘*People don’t generally write to a man 
they have tried to rob,’ remonstrated the 
young clergyman. ‘“ But I suppose, in any 
oase, I had better read it.” 

And this is what he read :— 


** Honourep §1n,—I'’m not a good woman 
and I never shallbe. I’ve kept pretty straight 
all these years, because I promised her I would, 
and she was well-nigh an angel ; but he’s come 
back now, and he says I belong to him. There 
are folks as scouted me when I was in trouble, 
but I’m his wedded wife as fast as law and 
book can make it; and though I never wore 
my ring all these years, because I promised 
him to keep it all a secret, I've never for- 
gotten I was his wife. And now he’s come 
back, and he says he shall be a rich gentleman 
if [help him. I’m loth to leave you, sir; for, 
though men are all bad, I don’t deny you're 
one of the best; and I've often thought if 
there were more like you the world ’ld be 
different. But you’re in love yourself, sir, so 
maybe you'll understand how, though its 
nearly twenty years ago since he and I first 
joined our lives together, yet when he’ says 
‘come’ I must follow, even if the way leads 
to rain and to death! 

‘I sent the telegram which took you away, 
sir, with my own hand. It’s better youehould 
know lest you should suspect the innocent. 

“TI knew that he was coming, and he's a des- 
perate one if anything crosses him. He’d 
have thought nothing of silencing you for ever 
if you refused to give him what he wanted ; 
and I thought if you was out of the way he 
could take the papers quite quietly, and when 
once he’s copied the parts he wants you shall 
have them back. We were in such a hurry we 
couldn’t put things straight; and maybe you'll 
hear you’ve been robbed of all you bave; but 
all we've taken, sir, is a packet of letters from 
Miss Taylor, six in all, and two from young 
Mr. Brooks, which you shall have back. 

‘‘And if you see that young gentleman tell 
him, for his own sake, he'd best forget my 
young lady; he had, indeed, She's not 
worthy a love like his, though she’s her 
mother’s child; ambition’s her god, No one 
who can’t give her a title will ever win her. 

“And I hope you'll be comfortable, sir, and 
not put out at my going ; but you eee now, he's 
back and wants me, I can’t stay away from 
him. It's just my destiny, I think, that 
wherever he calls me I must follow. 

“TI suppose Marden will shake their heads 
and call me maay a name; bat I reckon I can 
bear it while I’ve got him safe.—And so no 
more at present from your hamble, 

“ Bauy.” 
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The two men perused this strange docu- 
ment twice in perfect silence. To Edward 
Mayo it was almost nnbearable that his 
Emily’s letters should have been stolefi; and, 
though the Vicar tried to reassure him by 
pointing out the promise of their return, he 
was by no means consoled. 

‘Think of the letters in their hands!” pro- 
tested the young man. ‘‘It’s pollution!” 

“Softly! Supposing you had been travel- 

had lost your desk, the letters would 
have been equally atastranger'smercy. Now 
you are sure almost of their feturn ina few 


days.’ 
“ But what could they them?” 
Mr. Baillie shrugged , } 
‘‘T suppose you have ‘nllien tone ; 
Taylor's Jetters? Do; a ! 
**Of course Ido.” _ eee 
; [ meantno Bid 


** Don’t get 

yon keep them all _ whet Iwas ge to 
suggest is ie 

beable to at & ampahats aietlae-eere 
missing.” > 

“T can do that!” : 

The young man eoloured little. 

“ You see ours it a pane I 
have a good many keep them 
up in bundles oils to te mmonth in 
which they were written,” 

“Just so!: Am@ do you endorse each 
a ' 

r. Mayo looked sheepish. 

‘* Well, yes, I do. I just pnt on a slip of 
paper, ‘Letters from Dmily, while staying 
with Lady Combermere;’ “ letters written on 
Emily’s first going to Mrs. Marks,’ and so | 
on ” 


‘“‘ Your good managemexié will be invaluable 
tous. There is no doubt, in my mind, it is 
one of these monthly packets which has dis- 
appeared. The thieves beingable to read the 
‘table of contents outside would only take the 
bundle which interested them. If you look 
through the others you will see not only if I 
am right, but what particular part of your 
ert pap with Miss Taylor concerned 


Edward Mayo busied himself sorting the 
chaos around him. As the methodical young 
man was orderly almost to a fault, the task 
did not take long. He soon looked up tri- 
aumphantly. 

“Tt's just as you say; the packet for last 
June is missing, and it was labelled, ‘ Letters 
from Emily on her going to live with Mrs. 
— Description of household family, 

¢.” 

“Ahr” 

The Vicar looked strangely thoughtfal. 

‘Mayo !\there is more in this than meets 
the eye. In yesterday's paper was an account 
oO an attempted robbery at Mrs. Marks's, and 
an encounter between her son, Lord Comber- 
mere, and the burglar, which resulted in the 
escape of the latter, and the young Earl's ; 
being found senseless in a pool of blood. £ 
did not see the account till today (as you 
know I only get the Times a day after date). 
I made up my mind then, of course, Lord 
Combermere's state was the cause of the tele- 
gram ; thcugh why you should be summoned 
to Whiteladies instead of London I could not 
make out.” 

Poor Edward trembled. 

. Br es what may not have happened to 
er ” 

The Vicar looked troubled. 

“I never knew the name of the lady she 
was staying with, but I assure you, Mayo, 
there is no cause for alarm. The account 
expressly says the ladies of the family were 
upstairs and uninjured.” 

‘* And this-was yesterday |” 

“ Not yesterday ; the might of Monday. The 
account expressly said Lord Combermere was 
not in danger. When did you hear from Miss 
Taylor Jast ?”” 


you, only the pari 
aes both of us.” 


| ghosts sometimes,”’ 


ghost, but she wouldn’t say what troubled her, 
|-and poor Miss Emily was at her wits’ end to 





“On Monday morning! She said Mrs. 
Marks was in a very low, nervons state, and | 
she had persuaded her to eee a doctor.” 

“It is wonderful those letters should be — 


abstracted after the robbery. One would have 
thought them required before.” 

“Bat if this attempt failed they wou! 
make another. Of course, that is why the 
letters were required. Mr. Baillie, 1 can't 
stay here; my brain feels on fire. Another 
night has passed since the burglary. It may 
have been ted. Think what may not 
have pamgees to my Emily !” 

**'You forget,” said the Vicar, soothingly. 
“As the hero of the robbery was here last 
— — a well have been in ee 

"t wender at your i to 
Eendon, by all means, if like. P would go 
cun’t well get = 














day, for 
in the But, realty, Mr. what 
with sa {who was like 


“Tt was the lawyer did it. You cee, Mrs. 
Marks so been fretting herself ill for 
and attack on Mr. Kenneth—on my 

, I mewn—quite upset her ; so Mr, Ashwin 
‘her to go off to Whiteladies (which 

the Countese lent her most kindly), and she 
and Miss Emily started this ~mornirg. 
They're to stay a month certain, perhaps two.”’ 

It was hard! Yesterday he had been at 
Whiteladies, and being in London now their 
positions were reversed, and yet they had not 
met. 

** And you are sure she is well?” 

“Certain, sir, and delighted to go ont of 
town. Miss Emily always loved the country. 
I’ve just posted a letter for her. I reckon it'll 
be at Marden as soon as you are.” 

*¢ And you are in charge of the house?’’ he 
tried to speak carelessly. ‘‘Aren’t you afraid 
of the thieves ?”’ 

The woman lowered her voice. 

“Mr. Ashwin told me not to talk about it, 
sir, but you're like one of the family. It 
seems it’s not a burglar, though, for Mrs. 
Marks’ sake, we have to let people say so. But 
the real truth is, it’s a man who pretends to be 
her husband.” 

“ Bat he’s dead!” 

“Just so. Mr. Ashwin saw bim buried 
years and years ago. Still, you know, Mr. 
Mayo,” and the young woman's superstition 
got the better of her sense, ‘folks do see 


“No. Never.” 
‘ Well, anyway, the mistress saw this—this 
man, and she thought it was her husband's 


guess what was the matter. Then she sent 
for the Earl, and he got it out of his mother. 
He just laughed, and said he’d sit up and 
interview the ghost. He did sit up (the night 
Et last it was), and pretty things came 
of it.” 

It was hopeless to convince her. Mr. Mayo 
promised to come back to a tea-dinner, and 
then sallied forth to Mr. Ashwin’s, 

The lawyer knew him well by name ; indeed 
they bad met once or twice. He was pre- 
pared to pay a certain attention to any theory 
the curate advanced, but the tale be heard 
surprised his expectations, and carried con- 
viction with it, 

“It’s as clear as’day, my dearsir! The 
man who ransacked your desk is the one who 
pretends to be Alfred Marks, and ihis Sally's 
statement that she is his wife, and has been 
for years, is a pretty conclusive proof he is not 








what he claims to be—if anyone needed more 
proof than the ccfiin in the family vault. He’s 
not Marks, that’s clear enough; but the ques- 
tion remains—who is he?” 

‘‘T have no idea. One man whom I should 
call a good judge of character says he struck 
him as a gentleman.” 

‘Exactly. And the woman’s statement in 
that remarkable letter about her marriage 
being kept secret proves he was above her in 
tank ; but who is he?” 

“My. Baillie has known her for over fifteen 
years,and is certain she has held no com- 
munication with him in that time.” 

“And he said he’d been in the colonies 
that makes things pretty clear, I fancy!" 

“How?” 

«‘ Rither he had done something so egregious 
the country sent him abroad free of charge; 


jer, stay though, tr ation was over 


re that time. Most yy he was afraid 
being caught, and put the ocean between 
and his pursuers.” 

“ Then, after all, my information has not 
you at all?” ; 

“I beg your pardon ; it has aided me greatly. 
it, in establishes (to my mind) the fact 
the man is a villain, who is trying to get 
y by working on Mrs. Marks’s fears. 
Beoondly, it ® second percon, to 
identify bim, sinee you say Mr. Baillie would 
know bim an Thirdly, it proves he is 
not alone. It is far easier to take a su 

person who lives iti company; and this 
woman's appearance is‘probably uncommon!"’ 


*“ Yes.” 

“ Besides, there are some ins of honesty 
in her nature. She will you back those 
letters. The postmark may help us.” 

“U6 will be * London.’” ~ 

* Willit? Anyway, Mr. Mayo, I think we 
have advanced a step. I shall not say a word 
to Lord Combermere or his mother; and I 
strongly advise you not to tell Miss Taylor of 
the abstraction of her letters.”’ 

“But why?” 

‘‘ Because she will go on worrying, and I 
want her to recruit at Whitelucies. I told 
them both when I bid them good-bye to put 
this affair out of their minds,” 

“Bot can they ?” 

‘* At least, they can try to. I have taken 
the house under my charge with the help of 
the cook. Sheis not afraid of ghosts, but is 
hardly so sceptical of their existence as I could 
wish; stil], together, 1 think we are quite a 
match for the pretended Mr. Marks if he 
appears.” 

“Do you expect he will?” 

‘‘Frankly—no.” 

“Then why trouble to watch for him?” 

‘It is a kind of satisfaction to Mrs. Marks, 
She is not a favourite of mine. Indeed, I 
have had one or two decided quarrels with 
her; but, I assure you, I was quite troubled 
when I saw the change worry and frizbt had 
made inher. She looked likea woman marked 
for death.” 

‘*But do you really think this man—the 
pretended Marks, I mean—will give up his 
disgraceful imposture?” 

‘‘So long as Mrs. Marks is away. You see 
no one else would care very particularly 
whether Mr. Marks returned to the iicsh or 
not. But when a woman has once murried a 
man she can’t help feeling a certein interest 
as to whether he’s in his grave or not. My 
own impression is, the ghost, or burglar—I 
confess I prefer the latter term—wili leave ug 
in peace just as long as Mrs. Marks keeps 
away from Ler own house.” 

“ Ah!” 

Mr. Mayo went back to Marden, and the 
old saying, ‘‘After a storm there comes a 
calm,” was decidedly fulfilled in his cate; for 
the weeks that followed the robbery at the 
curate’s, and the disappearance of Lis hand- 
maid, were the quietest that had ever been 
known in Maréen. The little village seemed 
wrepped in a drowsy slumber; and save that 
the packet of Emily’s letters was missing, and 
Mrs. Greenstone waited on him instead 
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Ballie, Mr. Mayo might have believed those 
startling two days were an ugly dream. 

He had been home from London about 
three weeks when he was surprised by a visit 
from old Mr. Brooke, who came in one morn- 
ing in great agitation, and, with trembling 
hands, showed Mr. Mayo a letter from Austin’s 
landlady, announcing the young man’s serious 
illness. He had been away for some days, 
she wrote; “in fact, had only returned the 
night before so weary and exhausted she 
persuaded him to go to bed, and sent for the 
doctor, whose verdict was brief and prompt— 
brain fever was coming on, the young man’s 
friend's must be sent for at once. 

** You will go with me, won’t you?” pleaded 
the old man eagerly ; ‘‘ the Vicar says he can 
spare you, and I can’t face all the trouble and 
anxiety alone. He was my pride, you see, 
always. None of the others came up to him, 
and till he took this miserable infatuation for 
this girl into his head he was a son any 
father might have been thankful for.’’ 

Of course the curate consented, and the 
two travelled up to town together. 

Austin’slodgings were in a quiet, respectable 
street, and as the landlady took no other 
inmates she was not inconsiderate enough to 
require the invalid to be moved. She seemed 
a nice motherly sort of a woman, and was 
quite willing to do allin her power to assist 
in taking charge of the poor patient ; indeed, 
the doctor had already sent in a professional 
nurse, and when his father and Edward 
Mayo saw him, poor Austin was past recog- 
nizing them. 

Mrs. Milner could tell them but little they 
did not know. He had seemed moody and 
desponding the last few days, when he eud- 
denly received a letter which threw him into 
: the wildest spirits. 

a “If he had had a fortune left him, sir, 
he could not have been more cheerfal. 
He dressed himself all in his best, and went 
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related the landlady, in her simple homely 
manner. ‘ Well, he didn’t come in to dinner, 
He wasn’t in at eleven when I went to bed; 
but knowing young Mr. Brooks was as steady 
as time, and that he'd got his latch-key in his 
pocket, I wasn’t uneasy; but I must say the 
next morning, when I found he'd not been in 
all night, I began to feel queer.”’ 

‘‘Why did you not write to me?” asked 
the poor father. ‘ You had the address.” 

“IT might have written, sir, but before I'd 
well had my breakfast I had a message from 
him. He was quite well, and staying with a 
friend in the country, so I wasn’t to expect 
him for a few days. Natural enough, I 
thought it was all right, and took the oppor- 
tunity to have a good tarn-out—a regular 
spring cleaning everything’s as neat now as 
a new pin!” 

‘Bat surely you thought it strange when 
you heard nothing?” 

‘‘T never had time, sir, I was that busy. 
The evening I finished he came back. I was 
frightened then; he looked as if he’d been 
ill for weeks, and he ate new bread-and- 
butter almost faster than I could cut it. 
He didn’t seem himself; he talked about bars 
and cellars till he made my blood run cold, 
and I was that frightened I sent my little 
girl round for the doctor as soon as I'd per- 
suaded Mr, Brooks to go to bed.” 

The doctor's own opinion was not more 
intelligible. He was a man not much over 
thirty, keen and clear-headed, but he con- 
fessed to Edward Mayo he was puzzled by the 
case. : 

** You see,” he said, when the young curate 
walked a few yards with him to secure a 
fuller account than might be given to the 
poor strisken father, ‘‘we have no clue to 
the cause of the illness. He had been 
depressed, I gather, for months. He suddenl 

grew wonderfally elated, and went out etend 
ing to return in a few hours. He was away a 
week, and came home weary, miegerable, and ill. 


\ ud iy 


——_— 


(IT GAVE THE CURATE A SHOCK TO SEE THE BEPOSITORY OF HIS MOST SECRET PAPERS LYING EMPTY ON THE FLOOB.] 


Good Mrs. Milner says his talk made her 
blood run cold. She took it to be the ramblings 
of delirium. I suppose you would look on me 
as a lunatic; but I am inclined to think it 
was true!” 

“She did not tell me what he said; only 
that his talk was wild!” | a 

‘‘ He declared he had been shut up for days 
and nights, and that he was ac y im 
prisoned against his’ will, and fed on bread 
and water. His condition quite answers to 
the last fact; and as he actually came home 
without a hat and footsore, it looks quite 
possible that he had escaped against the will 
of bis detainers. But for Mrs. Milner’s 
testimony that he had been her inmate for 
weeks, and she had known his family for years, 
I ehould have put him down as an escaped 
lunatic!” 

Mr. Mayo shuddered. 

‘* A saner man never lived.” . 

“Then he is suffering from some terrible 
shock, some overwhelming disappointment. 
I conclude you know him well?” 

‘TI am his confidential friend.” 

‘‘ Then can you tell me, does there exist any 
one who could have an object in his detention ? 
People lose sight of one thing, Mr. Mayo. If 
he was merely wandering about in low spirits 
that woman would not have arriv 80 
promptly with the pretended message. That 
was only a blind, depend upon it, to prevent 
his friends from being uneasy !” 

A horrible suspicion came to the curate. 
In vain he strove to dismiss it as senseless 
and improbable ; it would be heard, and so he 
asked Dr. Horton if he had heard a descrip- 
tion of the supposed messenger. 

The young doctor repeated what Mrs. 
Milner bad told him, and was quick to see the 
change in his companion’s face. 

“Ah! you know her then?” he cried. 

Mayo shuddered. Word for word in every 
detail the description applied to—Sallie ! 

(To be continued.) 
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NOVELETTE.} 
HIS OWN FAMILIAR FRIEND. 
:0:— 
CHAPTER I. 


Licuts were flashing from the windows of 
the Town Hall at Lissington ; strains of dance 
music floated out on the night wind; the air 
was heavy with the perfume of dying flowers, 
giving out their sweetest fragrance in the hour 
of their death. Fountains dripped and 
played into their marble basins with musical 
plash ; ferns spread their fresh, graceful fronds 
in every corner, in company with roses, 
azaleas, camellias, and a host of other 
exotics; filmy curtains, draped window and 
doorway ; yard upon yard of crimson cloth 
covered the stairs,and the pavement under 
the awning, down to the kerbstone, where 
all manner of vehicles—from splendidly- 
horsed barouches down to shabby flys, with 
broken-kneed, broken-winded hacks—were de- 
positing loads of gaily-dressed damsels, and 
magnificently-attired chaperones. 

_ They came in twos and threes, and some- 
times in battalions of six and seven, and men 
seemed few and far between—at all events, es- 
corting these dazzlingly arrayed fair ones. 
True, the lords of the creation arrived by 
themselves, mostly on foot; and by.and. by 
the regimental drag drove up, and deposited 
& score or so of laughing lieutenants, and the 
junior captains, 

The Colonel and the senior officers had 
already arrived, and were receiving their 
guests in the first of the handsome suite of 
rooms which they had secured in which to 
give their long-promised ball. 

_ The 30th Lancers had been quartered at Lis- 
singtor six months, but up to the present had 
hardly entertained the ladies of the neigbour. 
hood at all; contenting themselves with show- 
ing hospitality to their male relatives. This was 
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[X00 WOULD BE SEVERE ON A FLIRT?” VIOLET SAID, WIIH AN APPEALING GLANCE OUT OF THE SOFT BLUE EYES.]} 


hardly ey | to the fair part of the com- 
munity, and by some means or other they 
managed to let the moving spirits of the regi- 
ment know it, the result being a promise to 
give aball. This promise was not speedily re- 

med, and April was well on before the date 
was fixed for the second week in May. 

All Lissington was disturbed about this 
military festivity, and each and every lady, 
whether young or old, rich or poor, pretty or 
ugly, high-class or low-class, hoped to receive 
an invitation. It is needless to say that many 
were disappointed. 

The Lancers fancied themselves just a little 
bit, thought they were the thing, and therefore 
gave themselves airs, and were exclusive. In 
issuing their invitations they had patronized 
three of the aristocracies—beauty, birth, and 
talent ; poor money was left ont in the cold. 
They would not have any purse-proud, vulgar 
snobs at their ball. 

Fellows who had risen from nothing, and 
were hazy in their notions as to the relative 
uses Of a knife and a fork, and doubtful where 
to put, and where to leave out their aspirates ; 
who wore white waistcoats, ill-made swallow- 
tails, baggy trousers, and gloves a good size 
too large for them; whose womenkind were 
bold and unabashable, loud as to manners, 
and loud as to dress, detestable creatures 
altogether, by no means to be cultivated. No, 
they would only have the élite at their enter- 
tainments—the créme de la créme / 

f course a pretty woman, even if her 
blood were not blue and thick, was a different 
matter, or a celebrity who had risen from the 
ranks of nobodies, and gained fame sofii- 
cient to make folk pass over in silence, or for- 
get entirely, the accident of low birth; and 
several such as these found their way to the 
Lancers’ ball ; but actual moneyed snobs were 
conspicuous by their absence. 

So far as numbers and splendour of cos- 
tume went, the entertainment eclipsed any 
other ever given at Lissington. 











The Duke of Beaumorris was present, with 
his mother the Dowager Duchess, the Marquis 
of Galway, an Earl, several Baronets and 
Knights, and Squires, and county gentlemen 
in any number. - 

It was an animated scene, varied, rich, 
weird, grotesque, for all were in fancy dresses 
save the givers of the , who wore their 
splendid, gold-laced uniforms that made them 
conspicuous wherever they were, even amid 
the rainbow-hued costumes of their guests. 

A quadrille was being danced. One set 
headed by good Queen Bess, beaued by gallant 
Francis Drake, while at her right hand stood 
Sir Walter Raleigh, opposite the Earl of 
Leicester, and a courtier of her period, while 
Mary Queen o’ Scots stood by him, and some 
ruffed maidens of her court. Another sef 
was composed of Chinese ladier, with gor- 
geous yellow gowns, and pigtailed mandarins ; 
another of monks, nuns, Salt-lake City 
fathers, dissenting ministers and quaker- 
esses, a queer crew; another of the Alcade of 
Cordova, with some of the members of his 
court ; a fourth was composed of Cleopatra, 
Marc Antony, Julius Cesar, Octavia, and 
other Roman celebrities ; a fifth of courtiers of 
George II.’s reign in big wigs, white ties, and 
wide. skirted, brocaded coats ; a sixth of Nancy 
Lee, Black-eyed Susan, Brittania, Venus, 
Neptune, and sundry British tars. — 

bout the room were various Indians, Vac- 
uerros, Roundheada, Cavaliers, Beefeaters, 
liver Cromwells, shepherds and shepherd- 
esses, a Polar bear, an icequeen ; Winter, with 
sparkling white robe; Summer, a mass of lovely 
roses ; Spring, arrayed in a snowy muslin gown 
with garnishing of violets and primroses ; 
Autumn, with corn-crowned head and barley- 
trimmed skirts. Then there was Charles Sur- 
face, swaggering about arm-in-arm with 
David Garrick, and King Harold talking toa 
French cook, Nelson to Napoleon, a Zulu to a 
Matador, and Mars discussing politics with 
blaff King Hal, while Anne Boleyn chatted 
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gaily to a Roman warrior, and the fair Rosa- 

mond discussed artlessly to Fra Diavolo, and 

Diana, with a rustic in smock and thick 
ots. 

When the quadrille was finished the dancers 
broke into knots and groups, and perhaps the 
most striking group wascomposed of twoladies 
dressed in lovely costumes, faithfal to 
the original,and rather decolletées, that showed 
off their beatty to great advantage; Oliver 
Cromwell, a fine-looking old man of about 
sixty-five ; a handsome young fellow attired in 
heliotrope velvet coat, and flowing wig,evidently 
the Merrie Monarch’s costume; a jester in 
ecarlet and yellow, with cap and bells; a 
Puritan, and one or two men in French court 
dress. 

“ Well; what @o0 you think of it all, my 
grave and sedate friend?” asked Major 
Chesterfield of Guy Dred@ennis, who, owing 


to a severe wound im the chest an 
Afghan bullet, hed m6t accom 
Lanoers to 

remain in I 

months, baving 


Satan still 


“ [think itis very using,” re. 
turned Captain Trenonis, in hie usual slow, 
easy way, as his éyes wandered from group 
to group as though seeking something once 
seen, and never to be forgotten. 

“Is that all the praise you are going to give’ 
us, you lazy dog, after all the trouble we Rave” 
had to get up and perfect this high jink ?” 

‘‘ What more do you want me to say?” 

‘* Well, I hardly expect you to say anything 
more,” acknowledged the Major, with a laugh. 

“You are of the nil admirari class, admir- 
ing nothing, surprised at nothing, enjoying 
nothing ——” 

‘‘Draw the line there. 
many things.” . 

‘Really! Well, you don’t show your enjoy- 
ment of the many things.” 

‘Not in a boisterous way, I admit; still 
that does not prove that Ido not take plea- 
sure in certain things.” 

‘‘True, I will allow that. Only youare 
grave, and look stern and sad, and ee 

And then Major Chesterfield broke off. sud- 
denly, and pretended to be interested in some 


I enjoy a great 











| that respect, only having an uncle and a brace 
| .of cousins.” 


costume, for he remembered he was venturing | 


on delicate ground, and that if Guy Tredennis 


did look sad and grave there was ample cause | 


why he should. 


a beautifal girl, whom he loved passionately, 
and who returned bis affection with equal 


ardour. The course of their true love, for a | 


wonder, ran smooth for a while. Everything 
was satisfactory —settlements, income, friends, 
prospects. The wedding-day drew nigh, the 
wedding-gown was made, the wedding-cake 
iced, the guests bidden tothe feast ; and on the 
eve of the day Tredennis and his lovely young 


the Gowns on their thoroughbreds, and the 


Arab Leila Clandis rode bolted, frightened by | 


the scream of a child who rolled almost under 
its hoofs. 

Away it went, over hedges and ditches, 
across fields, and plains, and commons, closely 
followed by Guy, on his mettlesome chestnut. 
Bat, though he-strained every nerve in that 
wild, dread ride, he could not overtake the 
flying grey; and when he saw him turn aside, 
and head for the old chalk pit, a yawning, 


great black gap in the hillside, he knew she | 


was lost, And, before his horror-stricken eyes, 
he saw the Arab take the leap into the air, 
and then disappear from sight, carrying his 
almost senseless burden with him. 

When heip was brought, they found the 
horse and rider in a mangled heap at the 
bottom; and Guy carried her back to her 
home, which she was to bave left on the 





** The Oliver Cromwell one.” 


morrow a blooming bride, her poor, blood- ane 


stained head and crushed face resting on his 
bosom, the arms that were wont toclasphim| Tredennis uttered but the one word, and 
so tenderly hanging stiffly at her side. then his eyes fastened on the people composing 
For years after the young man never smiled ; | it. Attentively he studied each member. The 
and even after the lapse of sixteen years the | stately old man, whose stern face did well for 
horror of it was still with him. , though | a representative of Old Noll; the handsome, 
he never paraded his grief, nor alluded to it| gay Ckarles the Second, the cynical jester, 
even in the most distant manner, all his | whose clear-cut featares and pale face suited 
brother officers knew that the cloud still hung} admirably the three-corned cap, with its nod- 
over him—that he was not quite like they | ding bells, and the two men in French conrt- 
were—and studied him, @nd were more deli- | dress, who had nothing particular about them 
cate with him than with others pe to attract attention. 
ing him about women, or twitting e| Hiseyes rested longer on the Jadies. One 


affairs, though they rallied him on was hexdsome, with beautfal glossy, black 

ee ee with him, upine ami | Se and dark fringed grey eyes; the other 

the melancholy thwt devoured oF he Was |-was simply lovely. ; 

@ favourite, She was very y and the bloom of ex- 
-tem premoes, Se a treme youth was on cheek, showing in the 

serge 


tle every 
wonder that ‘We had few 


innocence and winsomeness that most inevit- 
ably charm nar ae 
Apparently it eharmed Guy Tredennis, for 
looked ny at her, with a 
other new light ia’ euatonray ce. 
In t instance he east about wildly | <‘‘ Well, what do ‘you’ of him?” asked 
for to say that would remove any | Chesterfield at last, after a long panee. 
un impression his words might have| ‘'He is extremely handsome, and has a 


conveyed, and, catching sightef the heliotrope | dashing appearance that, #0 @owbt, makes 

velvetcoat, plunged eagerly into a conversa- | him a favourite with the fair sex.” 

tion anent it. 7 “Yes. He never basa lack of partners or 
ing fellow that, isn’t he?” vadmirers.”’ 

«“ Which om6?” asked Tredennis, quietly.| ‘I suppose not. Amd whois Oliver Crom- 
“There are a good many nice-looking men} well?” . 
here to-night.” «Mz, Harcourt, of Harcourt Resch.” 

“Yes. The fantastic finery transforms! ‘‘A county magnate?” 
grubs into butterflies, doesn’t it ?”’ ‘* Yes.” 

aon eg* + ‘Rolling in riches, of course. Landed es- 

«The fellow I mean is young Grandison.”’ | tates, and all that kind of thing!” 

‘‘T was jast as wise before. You forget,| ‘He is very well off now, but his daughter 
Clande, that Iam ‘a stranger here, and don’t| won’t have much. She ought to have been a 
know the Jones and-Smiths of Lissington.” | boy. Harcourt Reach will go to Grandison.”’ 

“ They are not of Lissington proper, and| ‘‘ Why? What has he to do with Oliver?” 
are not of the Smith.Jones class, either. ‘* He’s his nephew, that’s ail.’’ 

County people—a very good family.” “Oh! Isee. And whois the Jady next him ?” 

“Then the gentleman has sisters and ‘‘The beauty, you mean ?’’ 
parents, I presame ?”’ “They are both good-looking,” returned 

“No, my dear fellow. He stands alone in| Guy, evasively. 

“'Trne. Only Ruby attracts where Violet 
dazzles.’ 

“Of which gender ?”’ ‘s And which is which ?” 
‘* The feminine.” «‘ The one standing near Harcourt with the 
‘“‘ Pretty ?’? — interrogatively, yet indif- | chestnut hairis Violet, his daughter; the other 


e | ferently, while his eyes still wandered round | is Ruby Merton, his niece.” 
In his early youth he bad been betrothed to | 


the gay, well-lit room. “Oh! Poor relation?” 
‘One is lovely. The belle of the place for} ‘+ Not exactly,” answered Chesterfield, with 
miles around! ”’ just a shade of embarrassment in his manner. 
‘I see. Then your friend is courted on; ‘' She is not living on hischarity. She has a 
account of hia lovely relatives ?”’ | hundred a year of her own that her mother 
“Partly. Partly on his own account. He left her, and the Squire is only too delighted 
is not half a bad fellow, and has a fine place.”’ | to be able to give his dead sister's only child a 
‘*T eee. Gives bachelor dinners, eh?” home.” 
“Yes; rattling good ones, too. Keeps; ‘You zeem to know all about them,” 





| honters, that are always at the disposal of ‘remarked Tredennis, with a faint emilo, 
bride-elect went out for a Jast stretch across | | 


friends; has a good billiard-table, and alto-| ‘1 know them pretty well. Shall I intro- 
gether is not a fellow to snub, when one is duce you?” 
quartered in a hole like this!” “No, -better not,” answered the Captain, 
“I gee,” said the Captain, again. ‘“ But shaking his head dubiously.  . 
you have not yet shown me this rara avisin| ‘*Nonsense. You must know all these 
the flesh.” sconer or later—the sooner the better.” 
‘‘ Well, I can show him to you in a helio-| ‘' dust as you like,” he said, indifferently, 
trope coat,’ returned Chesterfield, jocosely. | following his friend towatds the group, of 
‘There he is, straight forenent ye, as pur which the brilliant Violet was the centre. 
bretbren in the emerald isle ray.” | Perhaps it would bave been better for his 
‘* Where?” asked Guy, searching wildly for peace of mind if he bad adhered tobis first 
the coat. Sehaseutnthion, end refused to be introduced 
‘* In that group near the door.” _ to .this Circe with the innocent smile and 
** Cher Claude, there are a dozen groups near bronze tresses. 
the door.” 
, * So oe are, of course. I have only eyes 
or one!”’ 
‘“‘ Hard hit by one of the cousins, eh?” CHAPTER 1. 
* Hit, bnt not bard, at nt,’ ackrow-| “ Have you's dance left, Mies Harcourt?’ 
inquired Chesterfield, as they reached the 
| group. 


ledged the Major, coolly and nonchalantly. 
‘‘ And now which is your group?” 
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‘‘ Not one!” she declared, with a smile, dis- 
playing a silvered fan-programme, with every 
line filled up. 

«¢ How unfortunate ! ” he exclaimed. 

‘‘ Why ?”’ she asked, with a smile, that dis- 
played all her dimples, and. a row of even 
white teeth. 

‘¢ Because I wanted to introduce you to a 
friend, who is a first-rate dancer. Reverses to 
perfection !” 

«* Well —you can introduce him.” 

‘‘ But—he wants a dance!” 

«“T daresay I can manage to give him one.” 

‘‘ You said just now your card was fall?” 

“ §o it is.” 

“Then how are 
matters?” 

“Can't you guess?” with an arch look at 
him, and a little sweeping gesture of her gloved 
hand across the programme. 

“TI see,” with a laugh. ‘‘ You mean to let 
him write his name over some other poor 
fellow's?” 

“Exactly. Unless you like to be generous, 
and give up yours to him instead ? ”’ 

“By no means !” he returned, quickly. ‘I 
stipulate that, if I introduce him, you are not 
to let my name be effaced from your card.” 

‘‘ Very well.” 

‘My dance is fifteen—a waltz.” 

“* Yes.” 

‘* Remember, I shall claim it, and have it 
ander any circumstances.” 

“Ofcourse. That goes without saying.” 

“‘ Not always—with you.” 

«You mean to insinuate——?” with another 
arch glance at him. 


you going to manage 





“That you would not have any scruples | 


about letting my name be scratched if it were 
to make room for a more favoured partner—a 
better dancer.” 

‘You are not complimentary to yourself 
nor to me.”’~ 

“No. 

“Really! But 
your friend,” hinted Violet, who, having 
caught a glimpse 


In this case I am simply truthfal.” | 
you have not introduced | 


of Guy’s fair, handsome | 


face and blonde moustache, was quite ready | 


to have this new aspirant to favour presented. 

‘No, let me repair my error now. Guy, 
allow me'to introduce you, Captain Tredennis 
—Miss Harcourt.” Guy bowed, and preferred 
a request for a dance. 

‘‘T shall be very pleased to give you some,” 
she said, coolly, considering her card was fall, 
with a winsome smile, for on closer examina- 
tion she more approved of this tall, melan- 
choly, interesting-looking lancer, and was 
determined to try his paces; yes, and that 
more than once, too, if she found they 
accorded with hers. 

“Which may I have?’ he asked, taking 
the dainty fan. 

“ Six, twelve, and eighteen,” she returned 
with the utmost calmness, seeing that against 
each names were written in bold letters. 

‘*But,” he hesitated, ‘‘there are names 
down already. Does that matter?” feeling 
the natural diffidence a gentleman would to 
inscribe his own name over another man’s. 


‘‘Not the least in the world,” she said, | 
gave them conditionally, and ' 
perfect right to let you have them if I | Merton——” 


serenely. “I 
have a 


choose, 


“In that case I shall be only too happy to | retain it, eh?” 


have them,” and he strack out the names, and 


wrote his own in leviathan letters across them. | 
‘‘ There, that is settled!” handing her back | 

; good woman. 
th 


the card. 
“‘ Yes, and I hope satisfactorily.” 
“To me—very,” he answered, looking at 


her admiringly, & look which Chesterfield in- | 


tercepted and wondered at; for for sixteen 
years he had never seen Guy even glance at a 
woman with more than the commonest and 
barest interest. 
_ “Tam glad of that. I mast confess that it 
is satisfactory to me, for the owners of those 
cognomens can’t dance ‘a bit.” 

“ Poor fellows ! ’ with great commiseration. 


| 
| 





**T don’t know that I am that,” he smiled. 

**Do you mean to tell me you are not a good 
dancer ?”’ she queried, in visible alarm, as she 
made it a rule never to give a round to a 
‘“ daffer”’ in the art of terphsichore. 

“Tt is not for me to praise myself,’ he 
answered, assuming an air of mock-modesty. 

* Certainly not. Only do tell me—can you 
reverse ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes; I can reverse,” he acknowledged. 

“Then you can’t be very bad.” 

“T hope not. I should much prefer to be 
very good—even sanctimonious.” 

**Oh! you know I did not mean that !’’ she 
explained, with a slight blush. 

“Indeed! I conldn’t——” 

‘“‘Guy,” interrupted Chesterfield, ‘if you 
have not quite filled up your programme, will 
you let me introduce you to Miss Merton?” 

“JT shall be delighted,” returned Guy, 
readily, though he was hardly well-pleased at 
the interruption, and suffered himeelf with 
very good grace to be introduced to Ruby 
Merton, and asked and obtained dances from 
her. When he turned, after a little conversa- 
tion, he found the ring of men around Violet 
had closed up, and he was shut out. Not 
knowing her well enovgh to push his way 
through the circle, he simply stood by till the 
band struck up a waltz, and then the knot 
gradually melted away, as the members 
paired off, and he found himself once more 
alone with the Major. 

“ Aren’t you going to dance this?’’ queried 
the latter. : 

“No, I haven't a partner!”’ 

‘Shall I introduce you to one?”’ 

“Thanks! but I prefer looking on' just 
now!” 

‘‘Guy, you are getting worse!” 

‘‘In what way?”’ 

‘* Lazier, more inert, more inclined for the 
dolee far niente ?”’ 

‘Yes, I think I am,” he replied reflectively. 
**At any rate, I don’t often feel energetic 
now!” 

*¢ No, you don’t,” agreed his friend, and then 
as he looked at him, something in the hand- 
some face struck him, and he asked, ‘‘ Does 


| that wound bother you ?” 


* Sometimes, a trifle!” 


“Naturally,” agreed Guy at once. 

**T fancy with Miss Violet all is fish that 
comes to her net. She is very lively, ready 
to be amused by anybody. If Tom Smith 
doesn’t turn up she makes herself agreeable to 
Jim Jones, and turns her blue eyes and her 
winning smiles on him, fascinating him, and 
amusing herself. Passing the time for both, 
only with her it is sport, and to ‘him’ it 
generally means death, or, at any rate, a 
partially broken heart, and the blues for a 
long period, as she manages to make them all 
fall head over ears in love with her.” 

‘* Yes, I should think she could dothat. And 
are you head over ears’ in love with her?” 
with a keen glance at the Major. 

‘*Oh, dear, no!” Jaughed Chesterfield, 
adding, with just a tinge of embarrassment in 
his manner, ‘‘I am more likely to lose my 
heart to Miss Merton. She is more in my 
style!” 

‘I see,” eaid Guy, a little moodily, for he 
hardly relished these remarks about the beau- 
tiful girl who had aroused his interest. ‘ You 
think the other heartless?” 

* Noi exactly that,’’ he answered slowly, and 
reflectively. ‘‘ Rather say thonaghtless, the 
thoughtlessness of youth. She does not mean 
to do the terrible amount of damage she does 
by her smiles and wiles, and coquetries. Of 
thatI am eure; there is so much that is 
winning and womanly, and charming about 
her, and yet,— 

* Evil is wrought by want of thougLt, 
As well as want of heart.’ 


“Of course it is,” said Tredennis, “A 
thoughtless woman is nearly as bad as a 
heartless one.” 

* Nearly, not quite, and that is a great deal, 
sometimes.”’ 

‘An enigmatical speech, cher Claude, and 
one, I confess, I do not entirely comprehend. 
However, this is my dance with this ‘Jadie 
faire,’ whom we have been discussing at such 
length, so adieu for the present.’”’ j 

‘* There is one thing 1 promise you,’ Ches- 
terfield called after him, ‘‘ and that is that you 
will enjoy it. She is perfection! Teglioni 
herself could not have been lighter.” 

And the Major spoke truly. Tredennis for 





« Painfal ?” 
“Yes, a sharp pain here when it is ‘at all; 
cold,’”? and he laid his hand on his breast, 


| where the Afghan bullet had penetrated. 


“You must be careful of yourself, old 
fellow!” 

“Oh, I am careful enough!” he answered, | 
carelessly. 

“IT don’t think you are.” 

‘‘ Why, I baven’t danced once as yet to- 
night, and now have only five engaged |” 

“Good boy! And those are to ——?” 

‘* Miss Harcourt and Miss Merton,” 

“ Well, what do you titink of them?” 

“T hardly know them well enough yet to, 
form an opinion!” i 

** And with regard to their looks?” 

“ They are both charming in that respect !"’ 

** Nothing to choose between them ?”’ 

“T hardly meant that! I think Mies Har- 
court wonld dazzle and attracta man. Miss 

“Miss Merton slowly win his love and 

« Well, She 
amiable!” 


‘‘ And she is very amiable. A thoroughly 
Does no end of good among | 


perhaps so! looks very 





e poor!” 

“And does her cousin afsist her?” 

“No. Violet is younger. More of a butter- 
fly. A bit of a flirt!” ‘ 


many years had bardly danced at all, but he 
enjoyed to the fuali the pleasure of whirling 
round with Violet in bis arms. 

She was £0 light, so graceful, co easy ; their 
steps were in perfect accord, and then her 
bronze head nestled co confidingly against his 
shoulder, and she talked in eoft, low tones, and 
ooked up at him with such admiration in her 
blue eyes, that he felt a eort of subtle intoxi- 
cation stealing over him, and inclined to sur- 
render to the charms of this fair damsel, de- 
spite the words of warning thrown cut by his 
friend. 

‘Do you think you will like Lissington ?” 
she asked, when the dance was over, and he 
had found her a cool seat ina dim corner of 
the corridor. 

‘*I don’t think I shall care for Lissington 
proper much,” he acknowledged, frankly. 

“You think it a—what do most of yours 
call it?” looking archly up at him, 

* A hole!”’ 

‘And you are of the same opinion ?”’ 

“Well, yes; I must cohfess I am.” 

‘* Tt has not many attractions.”’ 

‘Not in itself. The country round about 
seems pretty from the glance I got of it.” 

“It is lovely in parts!" she declared en- 
thusiastically, ‘‘Where we live is pretty. 
The house is built close to the river; there is 
a wood at the back, and behind that a suc- 


cession of rising bills, each a Jittle taller than 


“Ts she?” exclaimed Tredennis, with an| the other; and round about the cornfields, 


echo of regret in his tone. 
**T am inclined to think £0! 


She is most! and there a patch of rorrel. 


and beyond thore the hop-grounds, with here 


You can’t think 


lovely, and of course spoiled by admiration, | how beautiful it is in autumn, before the grain 


of which she gets no end! ” 
“Ts there any particular admirer?” 


is cat!” 


“T shall hope to see itin all its beauty this 


“I think not, unless it be Grandison, and ; next autumn. 


‘‘ You pity them from the altitude of your | he, as a consin, is naturally privileged, and 
ted position as an eminent dancist.” 


' would be with her a good deal!” 





jt 


But you must cce it before 
My 


“ OF course, 
hat; that is, I hope you will do so. 
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father always likes to have the house fall of 
guests. It is so large; it seems empty, only 
three of us living there.”’ 

“ That is yourself, Mr. Harcourt, and Miss 
Merton?” 

**Yes. Who told you Miss Merton lived 
with us—the Major?” 

‘* Yes, the Major! ” he assented. 

**] thought so,’”’ and she laughed a little, 
and flirted her big, white, feather fan. 

“ Why?” 

‘Ob, because he takes no end of an interest 
in Ruby.” 

‘* Indeed |!” 

“Now I am sure you know all about it, so 
iy pretend you don’t, and try to look inno- 
cen 9? 

“ Really ; I assure you, I don’t know any- 
thing.” 

“Oh! Well, I will let it . How long 
do you think the 30th will be quartered 
here?” 

‘Impossible to say; I hope a long time,” 
with a meaning glance, 

‘Don’t you want to go back to India ?”’ 

‘Certainly not. We were there such a 
long time, I grew utterly tired of it all. 
Early morning rides, brandy pawnee, black 
servants, punkahs, chutnee, curries, turbans, 
and all the other eastern things.” 

“And of flirtations. Doesn’t everybody 
ny: very hard out there, having little else to 

° ” 


‘“* Some do; I did not,” he went on, gravely, 
‘‘as I don’t approve of it.’ 

“One can’t always be serious in society,” 
she objected, making a little pouting moue 
that was pretty, and tantalizing, and 
tempting. 

“It is not necessary to be serious. Still one 
can always be truthfol, and straightforward 
and honest enough not to deceive others as to 
ultimate intentions.”’ 

‘‘T see; you would be severe on a flirt?” 
with an appealing glance out of the soft, blue 
eyes, so innocent, so clear, so childish in their 
expression. 

‘I think I should be,’”’ he answered, slowly ; 
*' that is, on an intentional and deliberate one. 
Some women can't help attracting and fasci- 
nating, a3 some men can’t. It is their fate to 
bewitch, to gain love and affection, whether 
they want it or not,” 

“That must be annoying sometimes!” 

* Yes, it is. I havea friend who possesses 
a singular power of attraction. Men and 
women both like him ; some of the latter go 
so far as to adore him.” 

‘Really! Is he handsome?” 

“A perfect face.” 

‘Fair, blonde moustache, I suppose, and 
grey eyes ?’’ looking at Guy’s. 

‘**No; on the contrary, he is very dark, with 
black moustache and brown eyes. A splendid 
figure, and a good all-round sort of fellow.” 

‘* By that you mean——?” she interrogated. 

“That hs is good at almost all sports. A 
good shot, a magnificent rider, a fair oar, a 
swift runner, a crack billiard player, and a 
perfect lady’s man.” 

“Then of course this rara avis of yours 
sings ?’’ 

“Yes. He has a fine baritone voice.” 

‘That completes the list ef his perfec- 
tions.” 

‘*Perhaps. Only no words can convey his 
—— charm of manner ; it is almost like a 
spe 98 

In after years Violet would often think of 
this speech and endorse it, by the light of an 
experience half sweet, wholly bitter. 

‘And what is his name?” 

‘* Panl Atcherley.’’ 

‘Paul Atcherley,”’ she repeated, slowly and 
lingeringly ; ‘‘a pretty name?” 

** Yes, it suits him.” 

‘* Of course your friend is in the army ? ” 

“Yes. He is a captain in the Life Guards.”’ 

‘* Then ranks as a colonel,’’ said Miss Har- 
court, quickly, who was well upin all military 
pr ga and had the Army List at her fingers’ 
ends. 





lee are right. He eclipeee me in point of 
rank.” 

‘‘ But in nothing else,” she said, audaciously, 
with a glance half coquettish, half admiring 
at him. 

‘I can’t agree there,”’ he returned, frankly. 
P ” ee is this wonder coming to Lissing- 

on ” 

‘‘ Not while the London season lasts; of 
that you may be quitesure. Nothing would 
induce him to tear himself away from metro- 
politan delights until July is on the wane.” 

‘‘ Then you mean to ask him here?” 

“Yes, He will be sure to ride in the steeple- 
chase.” 

‘I am looking forward to the races. I de- 
light in them!" 

‘‘ Three months before they will take place!” 

‘‘Yes. I must fill in the time as I best 
can.” 

“ And I will try and help you. We must get 
up some novel entertainments.” 

“We can try to. Only there seems to be 
nothing new under the sun,” she sighed, and 
her companion looked at her and wondered 
for the twentieth time at the weary air that 
sometimes was so striking about her, more 
so as she was very young, had beauty, money, 
and everything apparently, that the most 
difficile woman could derire. 


CHAPTER III. 


Many people envied Charles Harcourt his 
fine old house, with its charming garden fall 
of old, old oaks and elms, silver stemmed 
birches and copper beeches, and a host of 
other grand trees, and the rich meadow and 
grain lands lying arcund ; his right of fishing 
in the Liss, his preserves in the wood, and his 
many other worldly possessions, not excepting 
his lovely daughter, 

It had been in the possession of the Har. 
court family for many generations, had under- 
gone many vicissitudes and transformations, 
and, in fact, had little of the original building 
left, which dated from Bloff King Hal's time ; 
still the grey stone house as it stood wasantique, 
and looked its best one sultry May morning 
shortly after the ball, lighted up by a stream 
of golden light, that fell on it from a cloudless 
sky, irradiating its mullioned windows and 
queer gables and facade covered with flowers 
and climbing ivy. 

On the emerald lawn, under the shade of a 
huge oak that had braved the storms of cen- 
turies, the girls were sitting—Ruby busy with 
some useful work for the mission. basket, which 
would be round in a day or two, Violet lying 
back in an indolently graceful way in a softly- 
cushioned easy chair, a bit of lacework in her 
hand, at which she every now and then made 
a pretence of being busy with. An orna- 
mental réle suited her better than a usefal 
one, and she generally contented herself with 
looking pretty, and seldom or never troubled 
herself with anything really usefal. Certainly 
she made a charming picture, lying back amid 
the blne cushions that matched in colour her 
beautiful eyes, her bronze.coloured tresses 
resting daintily against the bright satin, the 
white morning dress showing off the lissom 
figure to great advantage, displaying the slim 
waist, the graceful lines of the sloping 
shoulders, and the firm, white throat and 
swelling bust admirably. 

Happiness and health shone in the youth- 
ful face and the great bright eyes, that seemed 
to have caught and kept a tinge of the cloud. 
less morning skies. What wonder that she 
was the acknowledged belle of Lissington, for 
amongst all the pretty faces that thrunged the 
town where pc a fairer than hers be found? 
There was such a mingling of mockery and 
melancholy about it, a mixture of mischiev- 
oueness and sadness that made it most at- 
tractive, invested it and her with a singular 
charm. 


Miss Merton, though undeniably handeome, | eve ! 


lost by contrast with her brilliant cousin, 


looked older and darker and more cemmon- 
place than she did when alone, and really was 
au excellent foil for her butterfly relative. 
They were excellent friends, never having a 
difference, never clashing in any matter, even 
affairs of the heart—for those who admired 
Miss Harcourt were hardly likely to divide 
their admiration and give Miss Merton a 
share of it; and then the latter had so much 
common sense, and was so thoroughly amiable, 
that she always gave way, and let her cousin 
take precedence in everything. 

“ Violet!” 

No answer. Violet's blue eyes were fixed in 
space, @ dreamy expression in their soft 
depths. 

** Violet !’’ Miss Merton repeated louder, 
while her busy fingers wielded the needle 
deftly. ‘ Violet!" again still londer. 

“Well. What is it?” 

Miss Harcourt came back from dreamland, 
and turned a lazy glance on her companion. 

‘* Do you know I have spoken three times ? ” 

‘No; have you?”’ 

‘Yes. You were evidently asleep.” 

‘* Perhaps I was. It is too hot te do any- 
thing save doze.” 

‘* Well, rouse up now; I want to speak to 

ou.” 
sar What about? The mission basket! I 
really can't make anything for it, but if you 
want a sovereign to buy that horrid coarse 
flannel,” looking at the little petticoat the 
other was making, ‘‘I shall be most happy to 
give it you.” 

‘Thanks. I don’t want any money, though, 
jast now. Iam curious, and—— 

“Ye gods, is it possible you own to such & 
thing? What are you inquisitive about?” 

‘‘ What you think of him?” 

“I have told you repeatedly,” returned 
Violet demurely, with a twinkle in her bright 
eyes, ‘ that I think the Major extremely nice, 
a perfect gentleman, generous, kindly, good- 
looking, and a sufficiently good match not to 
be refused by any girl who does not want to 
marry # duke or a millionaire.” 

‘‘Nonsense, Violet!” said Miss Merton, 
quickly, while a blush spread over her dark 
face. ‘‘I was not alluding tohim. He isan 
old acquaintance.” 

‘** And you want my opinion about some new 
admirer of yours?” 

“ Vi, what a pce you are!” 

‘‘ Have I ever tried to deny it?’’ 

“No, you are rather proud of it. I want to 

r <L oe: you think of Captain Treden- 
nis ” 

‘Oh, I think he is very handsome!” after 
a distinct pause. 

‘Is that all?” 

“ Yes, that is all.” 

‘I think he is charming. A beautiful face, 
if one may apply euch a term toa man.” 

‘‘You may, my dear, so far a3 I am con- 
cerned,” answered Violet, nonchalantly. 

‘* Do be serious.” 

‘T am as serious as a judge.” 

“ He is interesting, too." 

“To you,’ with a saucy glance. ‘‘ What 
will the Major say?” 

“Nothing. He has no right to say any- 
thing.” 

‘‘ But he soon will have, or I am much mis- 
taken.” 

“And he is always pleased when his 
friend is liked. You know they are Jonathan 
and David?” 

‘* Yes, I know,” indifferently. 

‘¢ He seems never to be able to do enough 
to make oa Sees forget the past, and 
the sorrow that blighted his life.” 

‘: He seems to succeed, too.” 

‘Fora while. But he tells me the Captain 
is very mournful and sad when alone—still 
feels his loss keenly.”’ 

‘We must try and make him forget it,” 
said Violet, softly, a gentler look stealing over 
her fair face. ‘It was so sad, so terrible, to 
have all his life blighted on his wedding- 





‘* Horrible ! What happiness for the woman 
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who could banish the clouds—make him like 


his old self!” } 
“She would have to be almost a magi- 
cian!” 
“I think not. Oaly fair, and loving, and 


true,’ and she glanced at her companion, and 
there was a brief silence. 

The shafts of golden light fell on Violet's 
bronze hair, turning it into threads of ‘living 
gold;” on the pure skin, bringing ont its 
pearly tints; on the white gown, and tiny 
feet, peeping “like mice” from under her 
dress. The apring flowers nodded their head ; 
the soft wind swept lazily by, hurrying gaudy 
butterflies with it. There was a buzz of many 
insects, and that was all; no other sound 
broke the stillness, until a sharp click told 
that the gateleading to the meadow had been 
opened. 

“Did you hear the gate? Someone is 
coming !"’ 

“ Yes.” 

And Miss Harcourt sat up and smoothed a 
rebellious tress into its place, while both 
listened to the slow step that came sauntering 
up the gravelled walk. 

The owner of the step came in view at last 
—a tall, fair man, in a tweed suit, with a little 
switch in his hand. His sad eyes brightened 
a3 they rested on the girls; and he came for- 
ward more quickly. 

“ Miss Harcourt, I have availed myself of 
your permission, and came in by the meadow- 
gate,” he said, as he took her hand, his eyes 
resting lingeringly on her fair face. 

‘‘T am glad youdid,” she rejoined, brightly. 
* Most of our friends come that way. That 
is,’’ she added, seeing a look of disappoint- 
ment cloud his face, ‘‘ our intimate privileged 
friends.” 

‘‘ Thanks,” he said, gratefully, in low tones, 
pressing the hand he still held. 

‘‘Miss Merton, industrious as usual!” he 
remarked, passing to her side. 

‘Yes, I am generally busy,” she agreed, 
with a frank smile. 

‘Making a great contrast to me,” laughed 
Violet. ‘‘I am generally lazy, and do no- 
thing!” 

“« We can’t all be bees,’’ he said, gently. 

‘“ That means that Iam a butterfly!’ she 
pouted. 

“‘T did not say so,” he rejoined, seriously. 

‘You half insinuated it,” 

‘No, really, I assure you, I had no such in- 
tion.” 

“And if I say I don’t believe?” she 
queried, looking fall into his sad eyés. 

‘** You will not,’ he responded, in a tone so 
low that it escaped Miss Merton's ear. ‘‘ You 
must believe me! ” 

‘* Must I?" murmured the girl, her eyes 
falling beneath the steady gaze of his. 

“OF course.” 

“I do not see why I should!” she ob- 
jected. 

“ Perhaps you will some day,” he answered, 
nointedly. 

“Perhaps,” she agreed, lightly. ‘‘And now 

here is your David?” 

‘‘ My David ?” he echoed, in surprise. 

** Yes, Major Chesterfield ?”’ 

“He has gone to town on business!” 

‘‘ Does he stay long?” with a glance at her 
cousin's downcast face. 

“Only a few days! 
he would stay away a moment longer than he 
could help,” and he, too, glanced at Miss 
Merton. 

“Of course not. I shall be glad when he 
comes back; he is so jovial and mirthfal ; his 
fan is quite infectious.” 

‘Do you like mirthful people, Miss Har- 
court?” 


“Sometimes. At others I prefer serious 
ones, | It depends upon my mood, I sup- 
pose.’ 

“Possibly. Melancholy folk as a rule, how- 
ever, are shunned,”’ a 

‘* How horrible of people to do it!” cried 
Violet, impetuously. ‘‘ Everyone ought to trv 
and lighten the burden of those that sorrow.” 


It is not likely that - 











And as she spoke a new longing came over 
her to give joy to this saddened man ; to bring 
pleasure to his daily life; to see the sad look 
fly from his eyes, and a happy contented ex- 
pression take its place. She felt drawn to him, 
since she knew of his love-episode that ended 
so tragically, and glowed with the desire to 
alter what was wrong, give him back some of 
his lost youth and happiness. 

“Everyone is not so heroic!” he said, 
lightly ; ‘‘and people generally have troubles 
enough of their own without taking the bur- 
dens of others on their shoulders.” 

“* Some have few troubles, and often would 
be willing to lighten the sorrows their friends 
feel if they might.” 

Their eyes met as she spoke these words ; 
and, as he smiled back intg hers, a tie seemed 
established between them. 

“There is the gate again! ’’ observed Miss 
Merton, looking up from her occupation. 
‘* Who is that, I wonder?’? — 

‘‘Gerard, I should think!” ,returned 
Violet. 

‘* How can you tell ? ” inquired Tredennis. 

‘“‘ By his step. It is sharp and brisk.” 

“Unlike mine!” he remarked. 

‘Yes, quite the opposite. Well, Gerard, 
what news have you brought us?” as her 
cousin approached. 

‘*Not much,” replied the young man, with 
a glance atthe Captain that was not altogether 
kindly. 

‘You ought to have a perfect budget!” 

“Why? There is nothing going on in that 
drowsy old place!’ nodding towards the 
town. 

‘‘Still you are such a gadabout,” put in 
Miss Merton. ‘* You ought to gather news as 
the bee does honey !”’ 

‘‘Quite a poetical simile,’ he laughed. 
“* We shall have you starring it in print soon, 
Ra!’’ 

‘“‘ Hardly,’ she rejoined, with her quiet 
smile. 

“You won't give us that sensation, even to 
wake us up!’”’ 

**No, Iam afraid I can’t oblige you.” 

“You might do something, Gerard!’ said 
Violet, quickly, ‘‘towards enlivening us, and 
the inhabitants of Lissington and the neigh- 
bourhood generally.’ 

‘‘Why—how? What can a poor bachelor 
like I am do?” 

. A great deal if you chose to exert your- 
self.” 

“IT must, for it will be imperatively neces- 
sary for me to refute that insinuation of lazy 
idleness. Now what can Ido? Give me your 
commands!” 

“Get up some private theatricals. 
an al fresco féte, or a pic-nic!” 

“Certainly. May I choose which, oh! 
Queen?” 

‘*We will graciously allow you to do that.” 

‘‘ Then I decide for the pic-nic!” 

“Very well. We will discuss it during 
Inncheon. You will stay, Captain Tredennis ? 
Will your duties allow you to?”’ 

“T shall be most happy to do so, since I am 
at liberty.” 

“Then come! There is the gong, and 
Deverill can’t bear anyone to be late. You 
stay, of course, Gerard? ” 

“Of course, chere cousine,”’ he responded, 
lightly, and together they all crossed t 
smooth lawn, studded with silver and copper 
beeches, where a pair of gorgeous plumaged 
peacocks were sunning themselves, in company 
with almost a pack of hounds, for the canines 
clustered before the house numbered at least 
a score, and ranged from a mighty Russian 
wolfhound down to a tiny Spanish Chicot dog, 
no bigger than a kitten. : 

‘My pets!” explained Miss Harcourt, with 
alight laugh, waving her hand towards the 
dogs, who pressed forward to meet her, the 
little Chicot dog wriggling and almost walk. 
ing on its head in @ most extraordinary 
fashion. 

‘‘You are fond of animals?" interrogated 


Give 


“T love them!” she returned, enthusiasti- 
cally, her blue eyes sparkling. 

‘‘I¢isis a good trait,’ he remarked, ap. 
provingly, watching her as she fondled the 
little white dog, and half-wishing he could 
change places with the fortunate tyke, and re. 
ceive ths caresses in its stead. 

‘* The only one I have, then,” she rejoined, 
with another careless langh, as she put her 
sunshade in the stand in the hall, and led the 
way to the morning-room, where luncheon 
was laid, the great dining-room, which was a 
trifle huge and gloomy, only being used when 
several people were expected. 
ee You belie your nature!" expostulated 

ay. 

“T think not,” she responded, with an air 
of reflection that was very charming. 

‘*T hope you do,” he said, gravely, as they 
entered the room—a quaint place, with painted 
ceiling and panelled walls, covered with pic. 
tures, 

There were Cherubs by Gaido, a Spanish 
lass by Murillo, velvet-eyed beauties by Velas- 
quez, Fra Angelico's Saints, sea-pieces by 
Powell and Dubbles, a Charles the Second 
fair one by Lely, sunny-faced maidens by 
Greuze, Sombrerod cavaliers by Reubene, 
with a host of others; some copies, some 
originals, all good, and interesting to the con- 
noisseur, the faded hangings and velvets 
harmonizing well with them, and the antique 
furniture, and old glass and plate that deco- 
rated the table and sideboard, on the latter of 
which stood many cups and plates won by 
horses from the Harcourt stables in days 
gone by. 

“Now, Gerard, tell me your plans!’’ com- 
manded Violet, when they were all seated at 
the well-laden table, she at the head, as her 
father was absent, Grandison at the foot, 
opposite her, a post which Tredennis secretly 
envied him immensely. 

“ About what, madame ? " asked her cousin, 
jestingly. 

** About the pic nic, of course,’’ she replied. 
“What other of your plans do you think 
would interest me?” with a little gesture 
implying scorn of him and his affairs. 

“Not any,” he acknowledged, candidly, for 
though he bore her a regard that was some- 
thing more than cousinly, he had long age 
given up all hope of ever being more to her 
than he was, and accepted his fate with a 
certain amount of phlegm and philosophy, 
though it invariably gave him a sharp twinge 
to see another at her side, until that one was 
repulsed and thrown over, and relegated to the 
ranks of the rejected, or the ncble army of 
martyrs, as he jocosely termed her numerous 
declined suitors. 

‘“‘ Very well, then, go on; tell me what you 
are going to do?” 

‘‘T don’t know,” he said, pointedly. 

“If you don’t, who does?” 

** You, I should think.’’ 

“How can I know anything about it?’’ she 
demanded, with an assumption of anger, 
‘* when you are going to give the pic-nic?” 
“Very easily. Tell me what are your 
wishes, and I will carry them out; that is the 
best thing to do in a case like this. Don’t 
you think so, Tredennis?’’ appealing to the 
Captain. 

**Certainly ; there is no other course open 


he | to you,” said the latter, at once. 


“In that case,” said Violet, coolly, ‘I will 
_= you outa list of those I wish invited, 
ani Rese 

“And pray let me know those whom you 
do not wish invited, because if I am allowed 
to ask any of my own friends I may make a 
blunder, and bring you face to face with a 
person whom you don’t wish to meet.” 
“Rest assured, dear boy, you shall have a 
list of the black-balled. And now, to con- 
tinue, I propose that we and all the guests 
shall drive over to your place, and start from 
there, and——” 

“Supposing some of the ‘guests’ have 
nothing to drive in! What then?” he inter- 
rupted again. 





Tredennis, who was walking beside her. 
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Steed 


“ Your iaterrapsioas are q 1iteunnecesaary,” 
she told him, with great diguity. ‘“ ‘They must 
either bag, borrow, hire, or steal vehicles; 
and, if they can’t, you must provide some for 
them!” 

‘Thanks. Anything else?” 

“Ssveral thiags. After mesting, wa will 
drive to Sheldon Ruins, lanach there, stroll 
abont, and amase ourselves a3 bash we can; 
then have tea in tha Ab>ot’s Room, aad drive 
back at our leisure. Waoat do you think of 
that programme?” 

*“ Fairly good,” answered Gerard; ‘only if 
I might I could improve on it.’’ 

“ Doso, then, by all means. Waat is your 
improvement?” i 

“This. Aftsran early tea, drive back to 
my place, and finish the evening with a dance, 
and then a drive home by moonlight !”’ 

‘*Capitall” agreed Violet, clapping her hands. 
‘“‘T approve of your suggestion. You are a 
dear, good boy!” and, lancheon bsing over, 
she rose, and patted hira lightly on the head ; 
and he, with cousinly freedom, eaught and 
kissed tha soft, white fingers, and Tredennis 
felt an uaaccountab'e seuse of annoyance per- 
vade his whole baing, and as he strolled back 
to his qaartars he asked himself more than 
once, Was this lovely girl to ba trasited, or 
was she merely a heartless flirt ? 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue day of Grandison's or rather, Violet’s, 
picnic arcived in due course. and was perfect. 
A soft, sunny Jane day; the air heavy with 
the perfume of roses and the scent of new- 
mown hay. 

Natare was in one of her soft, slightly serious 
moods, no glowing heat, only a delicious, 
balmy warmth, jast the right thing for an 
out. of-door entertainmeni. 

Most of the young people bidden to the 
gathering thought this ag they bowled aloug 
the white country roads, and were well-pleased 
with themselves and everybody else. 

There was an excapéion to this, of course, 
as thers is an exception to every rule, and in 
this caso is wag the host who was discontented. 
And well he might be, for Violeé, the woman 
he loved, at whose biddinz he arranged the 
whole affair, had coolly declined to drive to 


the ruins with him in his smart phaeton, and j 


went off with Gay Tredennis, alone—in her 
Own pony carriage, which easily held four! 
And what added considerably to Grandison’s 


- discomfort was the fact of Mc. Harcourt 


being present at the start from hia place, and 
looking not one whit angry or patoat at his 
daughter going off in such a marked way with 
the Captain. 

It seemed significant, for her father, aa a 
rule, was particalar about her doings, and 
surely woald not have allowed this unless Gay 
had give1 some hint of his intentions, 

Altogether the master of Grandison How 
wa3 not in a happy frame of mind,and showed 
it in his dowacast looks. 

“ Waat ails you, oh! knight of the raefal 
couatenance?” qaeried Violet, when they 
were arrived at the rains, and soma of the 
party had sirolled away, leaving only a few to 
superiatend the arrangement of lancheson. 

** Nothing!” he ratarned, rather shorily, not 
over well pleased at the sally. ‘* What should 
ail me?’’ 

* Taat is exactly what I want tolearn,” shs 
retorted, coolly. ‘' Most psople would say you 
have everything to make you look pleasant 
and cheerfal, instead of dall and gloomy.” 

‘So [ have, of course,” he assented, feeling 
ha must shake off his anagyanse, and play 
tha part of host agreeably. 

* Taen look pleasant,” she ordered, impera- 
tively. 

*““T will, charmunte reine, de mon ceur,’”’ ha 
replied, with a skilful assumption of guieiy, 
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help us?” she qasried of the soldier, who was 
sauntering away, not wishing to witness what 
he thonght looked likely to provea tiff between 
the cousins. 

“IT am at your disposal,’ he answered, 
readily. 

**‘ And you, Major Chesterficld ?”’ 

“Tam at Miss Merion’s,”’ ho returned at 
once, with a half-comical glance at her, that 
covered her with blashes and confasion. 

‘Well, come then, we must set to work,” 
and for once in a way the fair Violet actually 
exerted herself, and was quite useful. 

‘* Where is this to go?’’ asked Gerard, when 
the cloth was spread on ths smooth sward, 
holding out a huge pigeon-pie, 

** Where do yon intend to sit?’’ counter- 
demanded his imperious little cousin. 

‘‘Next you, of “course!” he said, anda- 
ciously. 

‘‘ Then put it here, and the tongue here ’— 
indicating a spot near—‘‘for Capiain Tre- 
dennie to carve.” 

“Let me get rid of this load,’”’ implored 
Chesterfield, who had just taken a hamper of 
wine from one of the servants. 

‘‘No one wants you to kill yourself by 
dragging it about,’ langhed Missa Merton. 

“T hope you don't,” he responded, with a 
meaning look at her. 

‘Certainly not,” she acquiesced promptly. 
‘‘Let me assist you in getting rid of the 
barden. We can put a brace of bottles at 
each corner.” i 

‘* Capital idea—and flank the carver’s seat 
with a quartetie.”’ 

+. Fes." 

‘*Gerard, have you brought any flowers?”’ 
asked Miss Harcourt. ‘ You kaow I can't 
possibly enjoy my luncheon unless there are 
plenty about.” 

‘‘T told Simmons to send up a hamper, 
and here it is!” as the coachman brought 
it up. 

“That's right. What a good boy you are. 
These are lovely!" as she arranged some 
snow-white roses in a bed of moas. 

‘‘Not more beautiful than. these,” holding 
out some deep red ones. 

“No. Those are magnificent.” 

“Then throw away that wretched little 
moss-rose bad, and have thia spray.” 

“Thanks,” and she pinned « trio of lovely 
blooms in her bosom, their blood-red colour 
contrasting well with her white gown. 

‘* Now, is all ready?” 

“I think go.” 

“Then we must sound the assembiy,” and 
he struck a emall gong he held several times. 

It had the Wesired effet. Theguests strolled 
up to the spot where they were in twos and 
threes ; and soon all were seated, enjoying the 
good things, and laughing and chatting away 
merrily, Grandison appsxring the gayest of 
the gay, despite that his heart was heavy as 
lead, as he noted the glances that passed be. 
tween Violet and Tredennis., 

“ Are tha rains really worth inspecting?” 
inquired Gay, when luncheon was nearly 
over. 

“T think so,”’ she responded; ‘ but then I 
may be partial. I have koaown them since 
early childhood, and have spent many pleasant 
days here.” ° 

“That makes a differance, of course.” 

“Naturally. To many they only seem a 
few tumble dowa old walls; to me they are 
invested with the charm of erly aasocistions, 
and, apart from that, I think they are really 
interesting.” 

“ May I ask you, then, to be my ciceroue, 
and show me all the places of note and inte- 
rest ?”’ asked her companion, an eager look in 
his handsome eyes. 

‘“«T shall be deligh‘ed fo tell you all I know,” 
she said, at once, 

And following the example of Miss Merton 
and the Major they strolled off, amid the 


” 


| crambling walis of the old Tudor Monastery, 


a3 he taraed to giva some orders to the | where the lichen grew and the ivy clung and 
crept, and all was old-world and time-worn. 
She explained what a beautiful place it had 


grooms. 
“Captain Tredennis, are you coming to 





been, and how.ruthiess Hurry the Eighth had 
reduced it to a semi-rainous state, and driven 
out its Monkish inhabitants, and showed the 
refectory, and ths kitchens, and the grand 
hall—or, rather, showed what was left of 
them—and the time passed pleasantly to both. 

* You musi love this part of the country ?” 
he remarked, at last, 

‘“‘I do,” she answered, frankly. ‘I think it 
charming!” 

“ Have you travelled much?” 

“That is an insinuation,” she laughed. 

“Why? In what way?” 

‘You mean thas if I had I should think 
little or nothing of my native county?” 

“I did not mean that, I was going to say 
that it reminded mo somewhat of the cham- 
pagne country in parts of France.” 

* You admire it, then?” 

“Undoubtedly I do,” ho assented, but his 
eyes were on her fair young face, and not on 
the flower-gemmed meads, rippling streams, 
and waying boughs around them. 

“Of course, you have travelled a great 
deal?” 

“Yes,” replied Gay, “Ihave been nearly 
everywhere and seeneverything. Your father 
and I found much tochatabout. Hehas been 
nearly as great a wanderer as myself.” 

“Yes, He delights in talking about his 
tours more with you than with any one 
else.” 

“I feel flattered.” 

‘“Why should you?” she asked, with a 
sudden uplifting of the heavy lids, which was 
a trick of hers. ‘“ He likes you so much it is 
only natural that he should like your society 

0.” 


‘* Perhaps ; and I—what can I say, how can 
I tell you, what pleasure, what more than 
pleasure, it is to me to be with him, to feel that 
he likes me, to spend several hours every day 
under the same roof with yourself. Oh, 
Violet,” he said, carried away by the intoxica- 
ting feeling of delight, that thrilled him at her 
soft, luring glancs, ‘' will you ever believe how 
much you have done for me, how much you 
have given mea back, and will you think of 
how much more you can do for me if yon will, 
if you can learn to—-—’’ 

Bat jast then, in the midst of his impas- 
sioned speech, the sound of laughter and voices 
drew near, and a merry party turned the 
corner of the old wall where they were stand- 
ing, and came towards them. 

** Violet, it is time for tea,"’ said Grandison, 
whose quick eyes took in the whole situation, 
noted the. flash on the Captain’s cheek, the 
passionate light in his eyes, the down-drooped 
head of his beautifal cousin, and, above all, a 
certain air of shyness about her that was 
most unusual. 

“Not yet, surely!" she managed to say 
steadily, but she did not raise her eyes, or 
look at him. 

‘t Yes, indeed it is, if wa mean to get back, 
and have any dancing to-night.” 

“Of course, we must not miss that. We 
must hurry,’’ and she walked away beside her 
cousin, and Tredennis followed with the others, 
a sense of disappointment and chagrin strong 
on him, 

This sensation deepened when the harried 
gipsy tea was over, and he saw her mount into 
Grandison’s phacton, and drive off with him, 
leaving her pony carriage for Miss Merton and 
Major Chesterfield, who were both secretly 
delighted at the prospect of  téte-4-téte drive, 
though they did offer a seat to Guy, who 
promptly declined it, knowing that in this 
case two were company and three would be 
none, and who got on the drag with his brother 
officers and some fast and rather free young 
women from the town of Lissington, who 
dubbed Tredennis awfally slow and hum- 
drum, which was not surprising, seeing that 
he answered their questions at random, and 
was quite impassive and unimpressed under 
the fire of their gay raillery and lively sallies. 
= Ths fildlers were tuning, and the harpist 
and pianist getting ready when Gay, after 
making a slight alteration in his toilet, strolled 
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into the dancing room at Grandison How. 
He felt dull and depressed, totally different 
from his friend the Major, who having pro- 
posed and been accepted during the home- 
ward drive was in jabilant spirits, hardly able 
to contain his delight. 

Tredennis looked eagerly round the room, 
and there, standing beside his host, was the 
woman whom he loved, for he no longer tried 
to disguise that fact from himself. She 
looked more lovely in the thin white flowing 
dress she had donned than ever, and the three 
blood-red roses still bloomed at her breast. 

But charming, alluring though she was, he 
he made no effort to approach her. To the 
man’s honest, straightforward nature, her con- 
duct was inexplicable. He could not gauge 
the depth of that queer, half-tender, half cruel 
nature, that was coquettish and fond of ad- 
miration and changs, and yet wept bitterly 
over the dismissal of a discarded lover, and 
that really for the time felt deep sorrow. 

If she loved him why had she drivén off 
with her cousin after his interrupted declara- 
tion without so mnch asa word or a glance for 
him? It was an enigmatohim. He could 
not understand that she wished him to follow 
her up and woo fiercely, so that all the world 
might see how well loved and dearly-coveted 
she was. 

No, he did not understand, and so he held 
aloof, and watched as she whirled round the 
long oak-floored old reom, in other men’s arms, 
and occupied himself with a gloomy retro- 
spect. This did not exactly suit Miss Violet, 
who hardly meant to scare away her hand- 
some, interesting admirer; and after a while 
she stopped near him, and sending away her 
partner on an errand, gave Guy a beseeching 
little glance, which, from her beautifol blue 
eyes, was full of meaning and entreaty. 

He gave way before it at once, and came up 
to her. 

“Don’t you mean to ask me even once to. 
night?” she questioned, with a pretty air 
of timidity. 

‘‘ You seemed so wel] engaged,” he returned, 
‘‘T did not think you would care to give me 
any.” 

“TI would rather dance with you than with 
anyone else !’’ she murmured. 

“Do you really mean that?” he queried, 
eagerly, a glad light leaping to his grey eyes. 

“ es. ” 


“Then give me this ?”’ and hardly waiting 
for permission he threw his arm round her 
waist and whirled her away. 

He was well pleased, so was she. “A 
change came o’er the spirit of his dream,” for 
she danced with no one else, and allowed him 
to devote himself exclusively to her. 

“What a lovely night it is!" she said, 
softly, as they stood in the deep embrasnre of 
a window in the picture-gallery, which was 
deserted, save by themselves, and floods of 
silver. 

“Charming!” agreed her companion, only 
he wae looking at her, thinking of her, and | 
not of the night. 

‘‘T wish the whole year could be June.” 

‘‘ Would you not tire of it then?” 


“You might travel with some one ele, 
Violet,” he said, with meaning. 

“ Hardly!” she returned, wilfully mis. 
understanding him. “Father would not let 
me go with Raby or sunt.” is 

“No; but he might let you go with—me? 
Violet, darling! ” ha wenton qnickly, catching 
her hands, and holding them pressed against 
his breast, ‘don’t you know I love you? 
Don’t you know that you have driven away 
the shadows from my life, have given me back 


and curb his feelings in consideration of her 
youth. ‘I did not mean to, only I want you 
so much; I felt I must speak. Is there 
another ? For Heaven's sake, tell me. Is there 
one more fortunate than myself ?’’ 

His face was pale, his eyes glowed, his 
clasp tightened involuntarily on the little 
hands he held. 

“ Answer, I implore you. 
else?” 

“No,” she answered at last, in faint tones, 
while the colour flickered uncertainly in her 
cheeks, ‘‘ there is no one else.” 

‘Thank Heaven! Then I may hope?” 

“Yes,” she whispered, and raising her 
eyes she met the fond passion of his. 

The next moment she was in his arms, held 
closely to his breast, his strong arms holding 
her slight form in a protecting embrace, while 
heart beat to heart in a rapmre of joy. 

‘* You love me?” he queried, after a while, 
locking down at the beautiful face on his breast. 

‘“*T have not said so,” she replied, with a 
touch of her usual coquetry. 

‘“*No; but I want to hear you say, ‘ Guy, I 


Is there anyone 


love you.’ Now, I am waiting.” 
‘Guy, I love you,” she _ repeated, 
obediently. 


** And always will.” 
“And always will!’ 


my lost happiness? Have I startled you, ! 
dearest ?’’ he asked, softly, trying to rein in | 


CI TER: V. 


Tue harvest moon was lighting the goldem 

cornfields with its bright beams, shining into 
| the windows of Harcourt Reach and on two 
| figures standing at one—a man with blonde 
| head and tawny moustache, and a woman fair 
| 88 & poet's dream, in whcse blue eyes the 
; moonbeams loved to linger. 
i She leant with ‘careless grace against the 
| Shutters of the open window, toying with a 
crimson rose that in heg abstraction she 
crushed, and as her fingers pressed it a blood- 
red drop of moisture, flowing as if from its 
heart, trailed slowly over her white fingers 
and dropped on the window-sill. 

‘* Don’t,’’ eaid her companion quickly, while 
an irrepressible shudder shook him from head 
to foot; ‘‘don’t. Let me have it?” 

“ Why?” she asked, looking up at him 
dreamily. 

“Because I have an odd fancy abont that 
rose.’ 

“About this!” looking at the crushed 
blossom. ‘ What is it?” 

“TI fancy it is my beart that you are crush- 
ing and wounding; killing in sheer idleness 
and thoughtlessness.” 

‘‘Do you?” she said slowly, a sudden 
pallor on her face. 

‘Yes. Give it me,’ and he took the poo 
crushed rose and tossed it through the case- 
ment. 7 

“ What a ridiculous idea, Guy.” 

** Of course, darling!” 

“‘T6 was a beautifal flower.” 

** Before you killed it, yes. I will get you 
another. Come,” and together they strolled 
to the conservatory, and Guy gathered her a 
spray of stephanotis and. maidenhair fern, 
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; and pinned it in the breast of her white gown, 


telling her fondly that he wanted her to look 
her best and fairest. 














“1 trust so my darling !’’ he said, gravely. 
“IT could not bear another disappointment. | 
It would kill me!” } 

* Guy,” she queried, quickly, laying a hand | 
on each shoulder, and gazing up at him | 
stedfastly, ‘‘ tell me truly, did you love her | 
better than you do me?”’ 

‘*No,” he answered, hoarsely, faithless to 
his old love now in every way. ‘‘I love you 
best. You believe me?” 

** Yes, I believe,” and she laid her head 
back on his breast, and leant there within the | 
circie of his arms; and outside the moonbeams | 
silvered all the earth, and the scent of the 
great white lilies burdened the air, and the 
nightingale still sang unto his mate of love, 
and the languorous breeze went by and 
whispered secrets to the slumbering flowers. 

“ Gerard, congratanlate me! Iam engaged!” 
announced Miss Harcourt later on, as her 
cousin stood beside her ready to shawl her for 
the drive home. 

“ Engaged!" he muttered, while his face 
went deathly white. 

‘“‘Yes!o Aren’s6 you glad?” she asked, 
gaily, and with unconscions cruelty. ‘ You 
have often said you wished to see me married 
and settled? ’’ 

“Yes, of course!” he returned, recovering | 














“No, I think not. What.can bemore beau- 
tiful than this languorous breeze, perfamed : 
with the richness of a thousand flowers, the 
song of the nightingale, the countless myriads 
of stars in the heavens, the warmth, the soft- 
a the beauty of summer, which is over 

“No, it is enchanting! I wonder what you 


| his composure by a mighty effort. 


‘* Who is 


the favoured one?" 
‘‘Captain Tredennis. 
of my choice?’’ 

“Ts could not be better. 
fellow.” 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘ Violet,” he went.on, seriously, ‘‘I hope 


What do you think ' 


He is a noble 





would think of an Italian night, or one under 
Moorish skies, or ’neath the brilliance of the 
Southern Cross?” 

“Ah! I can’t tell,” and she 
breath. 

“You think you would like it? with a 
searching glance at the beantiful face, 

“Tam sure I shonld, but T shall never have 
the chance of experiencing such delight.” 

“Why not?” 
a My father says he is tog old to travel 


drew a long 


you do not mean to play any of your tricks on 
him. He is too good for it. and then think 
how much he has already suffered! Be true 
to him—if you can be?” 

*‘ Don’ tlecture me, dear boy," she answered, 
lightly. ‘It never does me any good, and— 
and—lI think I love Guy too well to treat him 
badly,” and wafting him a kiss she went out, 
and stepping into the brougham drove off 
with Ruby and her father; and Gerard, as he 
watched her go, did not know whom he felt 
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now. 





most sorry for—himself or Guy Tredennis. 


‘‘For your rara avis, your own’ familiar 
friend,” she smiled. 

“Yes. He is s0 critical, and I know he will 
be able to find no fault with you.” 

** Don’t be too sure,” she returned, with 
another smile. ‘‘I may be all fauits in hie. 
eyes.” 

** Impossible!” 

‘You are a partial judge, Gay.” 

“‘ I may be, but not too partial.” 

‘‘ He is late,” she said irrelevantly, looking 
towards the drawing-room, down the whole 
length of which she could see from the con- 
servatory where she stood. 

‘There, the door is opening. You ought to 
be by your father,” and together they stepped 
out from the cool duek into the blaze of the 
brilliantly-lighted room. 

As they did so, through the door held widely 
open by the butler, came a tall, dark man, with 
a singularly powerful, winning facé, and » 
splendid figure. Gay was at his side in a 
moment, and introduced him to Mr. Harcourt, 
and then—then to Violet. 

Paul Atcherley’seyes rested for a full moment 


' on Violet's beantifal face, and a look of keen 


admiration sprang up in them; then it died 
away, and he was bowing over her hand, and 
uttering some polite commonplace. Guy saw 
the look swift and quick, vanishing though it 
was, and he construed it rightly into admira- 
tion of hie fiancée. 

*' T have long wished to make your acquaint- 
ance, Miss Harcourt,’ said Colonel Atcherley, 
when they were seated at dinner, he in the 
place of honour, at her right hand. 

“Indeed !”’ she teplied, with well affected 
surprise, 

‘Yes, I have heard so much of you from 
Guy.” 

‘‘Really. How disappointing it always is 
to meet people of whom you have heard a 
great deal, isn’t it?” she queried gaily. : 

“Sometimes, not alwaye,’’ he responded, 
with a meaning in his look and tone. 

1 think there is hardly ever an exception 
to the rule.” 

“That means that you are disappointed in 
me?” he laughed, gaily ; ‘‘for of course Guy 
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has told you a heap about ma. We havea been 
friends since he was six yeara old and I 
eight, and always have had an exalted opinion 
of each other.” 

‘‘Not shared by the world in general, per- 
haps,” she said, mischievously,looking at him 
with her beautiful bright eyes, fall of fan and 
merriment. 

‘Perhaps not,” he agreed, laughingly. 
* Close friends are apt to consider each other 
perfection.” 

“Ofcourse. I¢ is only right that Jonathan 
should praise David, and think him a wonder.” 

** Of course.” 

‘*Do you know here we all thought Major 
Chesterfield was his Fidus Achates, and moat 
faithfal friend and adorer ?”’ 

** And so I believe he is,” retarned Atcherley, 
quickly, while an inexplicable look clouded 
hia eyes and dimmed their beauty for awhile. 
‘‘ An honester, more upright, unselfish fellow 
than the Major does not exist! ”’ 

‘That would seem as though you mean to 
convey that you don’t think yourself unselfish 
and honest,’ remarked Miss Harcourt, with 
another glance at him, more searching and 
observant than any she had yet bestowed on 
him. 

** Possibly I do,” he answered, with an 
affectation of nonchalance, thgugh he was 
hardly prepared for such a shrewd remark 
from this beautiful, childish, innocent-looking 
girl. *** At any rate, Ican’t lay claim to being 
unselfish, for Iam a most luxurious, egotis- 
tical brute!” 

He seemed carried away by a feeling of 
bitterness and regret as he spoke; perhaps a 
memory of some of the hapless creatares who 
had loved him, and lost all they prizad for his 
sake, crossed his mind, and gave him a salutary 
twinge. 

“You are like me, then,” remarked Violet, 
coolly. ‘I am selfish and egotistical ! ” 

‘* How'do you know ?” he asked in surprise. 
‘Surely no one has ever told you so?” 

‘Oh. no!” she returned, with a ripply 
laugh fall of sweetness. ‘ No one has told me 
£2. People, as a rule, don’t say disagreeable 
things to me.” 

‘‘T should think not!’ he agreed, his dark 
eyes dwelling on the exquisite beauty of her 
face and figure, 

“Bat, of course, we know our own short- 
comings,’”’ she went on, gravely, “‘ though we 
may not admit having any. Still, there they 
are, and can't be concealed—from ourselves. 
Taey may be from others, which is unfortunate 
sometimes. Don't you think so?” 

‘‘T hardly know,” he replied, reflectively. 
‘‘ Tf we love anyone very much, hopelessly, in 
fact—I think we would prefer not to see their 
feslings; to ve blind to all that is disagreeable 
and repellent; to balieve, in fact, a tissue of 
falsehoods rather than see the bare, unlovely 
characterand characteristics of those for whom 
we care.” 

‘* Still,” she expostulated, “the trae know- 
ledge of a person's disposition and failings 
might cure love, and save us from much misery 
and wretchedness!’’ 

“It might,” said the Colonel, slowly; ‘ but, 
ia most cases I think it would. Now, Miss 
Harcourt, tell me candidly, would you rather 
be blind to the end where you love, or have 
your eyes open and be cured ?”’ 

‘I think I would rather be blind to the 
end,” she answered, with equal slowness; 
and as her eyes met the glance of his magni- 
ficent dark ones, she felt that if she cared for 
him she would not wish to hear, would not 
listen, to one word against him, let it save 
her from what misery it might ! 

‘** So would I,’ he murmured, in low tones. 
““* Where ignorance is bliss, &:.’ What is 
the use of knowing too much about those we 
love. Take the goods the gods provide, and 
be happy; that is the best way.” 

‘¢ Yes." 

Bat even as she spoke a curious feeling stole 
over her—asonse of disappointment, weariness, 
distrast, such as she had never experienced 
before ; and her companion, seeing something 





was wrong, exerted all his brilliant powers of 
fascination, and managed before long to 
banish the cloud from his fair hostess’s face. 

‘You are coming to the races?” he said, 
later on, when they joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room. 

‘‘Oh, yes!’ she answered with animation. 
“I have been looking forward to them for 
months! ” 

‘* You are ford of racing?” 

“I delight in it! Only we have so little of 
it here.” 

‘* Have you seen the Derby and the Oaks ?” 

** Ba,” 

“‘ Nor been to Ascot?’’ in surprise. 

“* No, nor even beén to Ascot.” 

‘‘ You should persuade your father to take 

ou.” 
ser I am afraid he wouldn't.” 

‘“Sarely your powers of persuasion would 
make him?” with a bold, admiring glance at 
her. 

‘“*No, Iam afraid not,” blushing under the 
fiery look he gave her. ‘He does not much 
approve of racing.” 

“T gee ” 


** And living so far from London, which, by- 
the-way, is a place he cordially detests, it 
would necessitate our staying in or near town 
for some time.” 

“Of course; and Mr. Harcourt would not 
like that? ” 

“No; not at all.” 

‘Then you will have to be contented with a 
simple steeplechase for the present ? ” 

‘* Yes; I think so.” 

‘‘Only for the present,” with another look 
at her. ‘'Of course, when you are married; 
Guy will take you anywhere you pleass—do 
just as you like—be a perfect slave to you.” 

‘Yes, perhaps,’’ and she moved a little 
restlessly. 

Somehow or the other she did not feel at 
ease in Paul Atcherley’s society. Under the 
fire of his glances she lost that ease of man- 
ner which was natural to her, and became 
timid and embarrassed. 

‘IT don’t think there is any ‘perhaps’ in 
the matter. However, I hope you will back 
mes. My colours are black and scarlet.’’ 

‘‘ Yes, I will back you,” she: responded, 
slowly. 

“Back me to win!” he went on, with a 
queer laugh; ‘“‘and, Miss Hurcourt, say ‘I 
wish you all success in your race—a brilliant 
victory!’ ” F 

“T wish you all success,” she said, faintly. 

*‘ And—a brilliant victory.” 

‘‘And—a brilliant victory,” she added, 
trying t> struggle against the feeling of 
mastery this man exercised over her. 

“That is right. Thanks. Guy,” as Tre- 
dennis approached, ‘“‘ Miss Harcourt has just 
been wishing me success, and a victory over 
all other competitors.” 

“Nutuarally. Boing my friend, she would 
prefer to see you win before any one else, 
wouldn't you, Vi?” with a frank smile fall of 
tenderness on his face, as he turned to his 
promised wife. 

“Naturally,” she answered, with a faint 
smile. 

“ Are you ill—tired?’’ he queried, eagerly, 
seeing there was something wrong, from her 
listless manner and pale cheeks, 

‘Tam tired,” she admitted, reluctantly, not 
looking at him, bat playing with her fan, “ it 
is so hot to-night.” 

“Yes, it is close. Perhaps you rode too far 
to-day, dearest!’ he added in lower tones. 
“ You must not over-fatigue yourself;”’ 

“No; itis nothing. I shall be quite well 
to-morrow,” with a little impatient gesture 
and way which he had never noticed in her 
before. 

‘We must not keep you up,” he went on, 
with a wistful glance at her lovely, downcast 
face. ‘ Good-night, darling!” 

“ Good-night,”’ she returned, and for a brief 
moment her soft, cool fingers lay in his. No 
warmer farewell could pass between them in 
public. Tae next Colonel Atcherley held her 





> 


hand, and the pressure of his was firmer, 
closer, longer than Gay's, and then both gen- 
tlemen turned away, and after making their 
adieus to their host, left, and drove to the 
barrasks together in Guy’s dog-cart. 

“« What do you think of her?” asked Tce- 
dennis, after a short silence. 

“She is the loveliest woman I have ever 
seen,’’ returned Atcherley. 

‘“ That is high praise!"’ 

‘** It would ba impossible to say too much in 
laudation of such beanty,’’ he answered, just « 
trifle shortly ; and then both relapsed again 
into silence, which lasted until they reached 
Guy’s quarters. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue country round about Lissington was 
looking its loveliest on the day of the races. 
A sort of summer haze hung over the land. 
scape. ‘The trees showed few signs of the 
approach of autumn, though many and many 
a summer-flower had long vanished. The 
Spanish chestnuts flattered their broad leaves, 
that looked amber in the sunlight. Here and 
there the beeches showed a touch of gold and 
bronze. The great oaks were greenly fresh, 
the fern in all its sammer beauty. Amid the 
rank grass blue-bells, oxlips, arums, even a 
few primroses, still bloomed, though their 

tals were almost white from long sojourn 
in the shade. In the cottage gardens sweet- 
williams bloomed, in company with carna- 
tions, roses, gilly-flowers, calceolarias, scarlet 
geraniams, white petunias; while along the 
hedges climbed the purple clematis, and amid 
the ivy a few tendrils of honeysuckle turned 
and twisted. 

The bees were humming and buzzing, feast- 
ing and enjoying themselves in the cheery sun- 
shine, rifling the gloire de Dijon roses and their 
crimson brethren. Butterflies were plentifal, 
skimming over the bushes, crowned with 
giant clusters of fast-ripening blackberries. 
Swallows were flying, and water-wagtails 
clustered round any pond or piece of water ; 
while the sharp ping of the breech-loader was 
heard across the fields of stubble and turnip, 
to the great consternation of the coveys of 
partridges, who had to run the gauntlet of 
early sportsmen. 

On that lovely September morn the solitade, 
the quiet country was disturbed by the progress 
of many vehicles, wending their way to the 
racecourse, where all was noise and excite- 
ment, bustle and tumult, which reached fever- 
heat when some of the horses appeared, 
mounted by their gentlemen jockeys, mostly 
officers of the Lancers, though there was a 
sprinkling of others from town—Hounslow, 
Aldershot, and other places of military occu- 
pation. 

“Are you comfortable; can you sea well Kg 
asked Gay of Violet, as he settled her in one 
of the best places in the middle of the grand. 
stand. 

“ Very, thanks! and I can see splendidly,” 
she answered. 

“Tam gladof that. It wouldn't do for you 
to miss anything after having looked forward 
to it so long.” ee ay 

“No, Guy!” with a touch of hesitation in 
her manner. 

“Yes, dear!” 

‘“‘Igs—is there much danger, for—for the 
jockeys?” looking towards the paddock, from 
whence a rider had just come out on a horse 
that was rearing and capering fiercely. 

“ Well, of course, there is a certain amount 
of danger attending yo apemgpese fe but no 
man, that is, no man with an atom of plack 
about him, would hang back from it, or give 
it up on that account.” 

‘It must be horribly dangerous,” she mur- 
mured, looking at that terrible hedge with 
the prickly bushes on its top. ‘Very few horses 
pea clear it cleanly and safely.” : 

“Any horse who is anything of a jumper 
could,” 

* Do you think so?” 
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‘Tam certain of it.” 

«+: And—and—is the Major's horse good ?”’ 

“His mare is a capital animal. Good- 
tempered, lightmouthed, a good goer. There 
is no fear for him.” 

«t And—Colonel Atcherley’s?” she queried 
next, in a low tone; “is his horse to bs 
trasted?"” . is a 

‘‘ Firefly is to be trusted as far as jamping is 
eoncerned,” he returned, quietly. ‘‘Heisa 
trifle queer-tempered, but that is not of mnch 
account in racing, as a horse’s energies are 
gall expended in trying to out-distance his 
compeers, d he is a magnificent jamper!” 

“Then—he may win,’ with a sparkle in 
her blue eyes. 

‘¢ [ think he stands a very good chance.” 

‘“‘ T wish you were not going to ride Claude,” 
murmured Miss Merton to her intended, who 
had come up to the stand to see her for a 
moment. 

«« Why, dear?” he asked, in surprise. 

‘‘Ob, it is so dangerous!’’ she said, half- 
shamedly. 

“‘ Dangerous!’ he ejacalated, ‘and do you 
think that would keep me from riding?” 

“No, not at all, only—I shall be so glad 
when it is over, and you safe.” 

“ My dearest! ” he murmured, softly. ‘I 
shall be safe; your love isa charm that will 
keep me from all danger!" and pressing her 
hand tenderly he went down and mounted his 
bonny grey mare, and rode out of the paddock 
side by side with Paul Atcherley, who sat his 
coal-black horse like a centaur. 

Firefly was a splendid animal, clean limbs, 
a fine head, had thia eara and red nostrils, 
showing good breeding, but there was some- 
thing about his restless, rolling eyes, con- 
stantly showing the whites, that suggested a 
suspicion of temper, and a certain amount of 
unreliability aboot him that might have made 
some men nervous of riding him. 

Not so the man who bestrode him. Paul 
Atcherley was as cool on the back of his un- 
certain steed as he would have been in an 
easy chair in his room, and he certainly never 
looked to greater advantage than he did in his 
black and scarlet jacket and cap. 

He glanced up at the stand as he rode by, 
and touched the peak of his cap in military 
fashion as he pas3ed the spot where Violet, 
Ruby, and Gay sat; then he broke into a can- 
ter, and reined up at the starting post with the 
others. 

There was a wait of a few moments, then 
the bell rang, and away went the horses, 
helter-skelter, the black last, Atcherley hold- 
ing him back with « firm hand, while Chester- 
field’s mauve jacket and cap was amongst the 
leading jockeys. ° 

On they went—on—on in mad, wild chase, 
over ditches, and gates, and hedges, and rails, 
some of the om so formidable it seemed 
difficult for any horse to clear them. The 
worst was near home—some rails topped 
with furze bushes, and a wide ditch beyond. 

On came the jockeys, whipping and spur- 
ring, urging their horses to the utmost speed. 
Firefly was amongst the leaders now. On they 
came—on—on. Several rose to the leap and 
cleared it, others took it short, and fell with 
sickening crashes to the ground. 

Then came the grey and the black, ranning 
neck and neck. The latter rose light asa bird, 

and with a clever kick-back cleared the lot ; the 
mare rose simultaneously, but catching her 
heels in the bushes came down with a crash, 
throwing her rider clean over her head. 

Miss Merton sank back with a moan of dis- 
tress, but in a moment horse and rider were 
on foot, and Chesterfield sprang into the sad- 
dle, and was off again. But the race was lost 
to him, and lay between an officer of the Blues 
and Colonel Atcherley. 

_ The roan of the former was going at a ter- 
rific pace, but Firefly was gaining on him, 
creeping up little by little. He was on his 
flanks, to his shoulder, racing neck and neck, 
and then with a clever twist of the reins Paul 
sent him forward, and he passed the winning- 
post a length before the roan, 





“Paul has won!” exclaimed Tredennis, 
excitedly, turning to Violet. ‘‘I am glad. 
What is the matter?” he added, a moment 
later, for she was lying back in her seat, 
deathly pale. 

“ Nothing,” she murmured, faintly. ‘The 
heat.”’ 

‘* Take this,’’ he cried, drenching his hand- 
kerchief with eau-de-Cologne and putting it 
to her face. ‘Ruby, look after Vi; Iam 
going to get her something,” and he turned 
hurriedly away, not noticing, in the selfish- 
ness of his love, that Miss Merton was not 
much better than her cousin, and decidedly 
in a shaky state. 

However, she recovered when she saw the 
mauve jacket coming towards her, and saw 
its wearer was none the worse for his tumble, 
while Violet flushed rosily when she saw a 
scarlet cap above the heads of the people, 
steering towards them, and seemed quite to 
have recovered from her indisposition when 
he stood beside her. 

‘** You see,’”’ he said, in low tones, while his 
dark eyes sought hers eagerly, ‘“‘your good 
wishes have brought me lack. I have won!” 

‘* Yes,’ she answered, with drooping lids. 

“Are you not glad?” he questioned, a 
touch of impatience in his manner. 

‘* Yes, very,’’ she acknowledged. And then, 
feeling his glance on her, she lifted her eyes, 
and the blue met the impassioned look of the 
brown. 

Hers wavered and fell before it, and again 
a barning flush mounted to the roots of her 
bronze hair, and dyed even her throat with its 
crimson tinge. 

‘You wished me victory, and it has come 
to me,” he went on, in a tone that vibrated 
with some hidden feeling. ‘‘I wonder will it 
always be so? Will you always wish me to 
succeed in what I set my heart on?”’ 

‘“‘ [—always—wish—my friends—well,” she 
faltered. 

‘‘Bat—I would be something more than a 
friend! ” he muttered, almost fiercely ; adding 
aloud ‘' Did you back me?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

‘* What have you won?” 

‘Two or three bottles of perfume and some 
gloves.”’ 

“IT owe you a dozen pairs,” he went on, to 
let her recover herself. 

“ Wh ” 

‘¢ You backed the field against the favourite, 
didn’t you?” 

“Yes. I thought it safe betting.” 

**So it is, generally. Well, my horse was 
not the favourite, consequently Iam in your 
debt the gloves.” 

“*T see.” 


“TIT must send to town for them. I could 
not get any fit for you in that miserable little 
place,” nodding his handsome head towards 
Lissington. ‘They won't come down before 
Friday. May I bring them to you then?” 

“* Yes,”’ she replied, with some reluctance. 

‘* You will be at home?” 

* Yes, I—think so,” with still more reluc- 
tance, for it seemed like making an appoint- 
ment with this man, who exercised his power- 
fal fascinations on her. 

“ Very well, then,” with a gleam of triumph 
in his dark eyes. ‘' I shall come and discharge 
my debt.” 

And then he stood aside, for Guy arrived 
with iced brandy and soda, and pressed Violet 
to take it. 

‘No, I don’t. want it,” she replied, pettishly, 
pishing it aside. 

‘“*You had better take it; if will do you 
good,” he urged. 

‘*No, thank you, I would rather not,” she 
answered, coldly. 

And something in her manner struck him 
asoid. And after looking at her fixedly he 
sent the waiter away with it, and in silence 
acceded to her request to be taken home goon ; 
for all the interest in the day’s racing was 
over for her, and she felt so restless, miserable, 
cross, that she longed for the solitude of her 
own room, and to be out of range of those 





two pairs of eyes—the sad, grey ones, that 
looked at her with such mute, wistful reproach 
in their soft depth, and those fiery brown 
oues, whose glance seemed to scorch her brain, 
to draw her heart out of her bosom by their 


magnetism. 
e © 





CHAPTER VII. 


A rew days later, as Violet sat under the 
verandah of the morning-room, a shadow fell 
across the book on her knee, and looking up 
with a thrill, half-fear, half-pleasure, she 
saw Paul Atcherley standing before her. 

‘*T have come to pay my debts,” he said 
pleasantly, dropping a parcel into her lap, 

‘Thanks, very much,’’ she answered, 
striving to keep down the unwelcome blush 
that rose to cheek and brow. 

‘* Won't you look at them?” he entreated, 
leaning against one of the columns of the 
verandah, and gazing.at her with his dark, 
unfathomable eyes. 

“Of course!” untying the packet with 
unsteady fingers. ‘I must examine them. 
Give my opinion on their merits! ”’ 

‘*T hope you will like them.”’ 

‘‘They are very pretty, and do credit to 

our taste,” she smiled, with something of 

er old coquettish manner, as she looked at 
the delicate greys, and lavenders, creams and 
tang. 

“Thanks! I feel flattered,” and he 
laughed—that lazy indolent laugh of his. 

** Don’t you mean to come out this splendid 
morning?” he asked, after a short silence. 

‘‘T am out,” she answered, evasively. 

‘You can hardly call sitting under this 
roof being out!" 

“‘Can’t 1?” with an arch look at him: 

“No. It would be very different down 
=" glancing at the willows by the river's 
edge. 

“Would it?” 

‘*Yes! Won't you try it, Miss Harcourt?” 

‘‘Not to-day,’ she replied, trying to avoid 
a téte-d téte of any length with this man, whose 
dark eyes were beginning to bewilder her 
senses. ‘I expect Guy here shortly!” 

‘‘Then I am afraid you will be disap- 
pointed,” he returned coolly. 

‘“ Why ?” she asked. 

‘* Because Colonel Stephens sent for him an 
hour ago, on some business that will detain 
him till this evening. He asked me to tell 
you this. Now, will you go?” 

‘* Yes,’’ she said, slowly and mechanically, 
stretching out her hand for the dainty lace 
sunshade on the little table beside her, ‘I 
will go!” 

And together they sauntered away over the 
smooth, daisy-pied sward, to the river brink, 
where the sun fell on the rippling water, 
gemming it with a hundred bright colours ; 
and the birds sang, the butterflies swept by, 
and the gentle breeze stirred the green bravery 
of the trees, and all was fair, and sweet, and 
pleasant, 

There they lingered until the gong rang 
out the summons to .luncheon, and then 
Colonel Atcherley bid her adieu, refusing to 
return to the house, and left her to go back 
by herself. 

That was the first of many mornings 
similarly spent. The Colonel became a con- 
stant visitor at the Reach, and Guy was blind 
to what was going on, and attributed the 
change in his fiancée to a slight indisposition, 
never guessing at the truth. 

“Vi,”’ he said, one dull October morning, 
when the rain poured down unceasingly, and 
all looked dreary and autumnal. 

‘‘ Yes,” she answered listlessly. 

‘‘T have something to say to you!” 

‘* Have you ?” she responded, with a quick, 
almost frightened, glance at him. 

“Yes!” 

‘‘ What—is—ii—about?” 

‘‘ Myself. Rather uninteresting to you, I 
am afraid, dear.’”’ 

‘*Oh, no,’’ she said at once, “ What is it?’ 
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‘‘The doctor says I must not spend this 
winter in England?” - 

“Why? Do you feel ill?” she queried, 
anxiously. a 

“No, Only this wound,” laying his hand 
on his chest, ‘‘ troubles me somewhat. Now 
the summer is over, and he advises a sojofrn 
in Mentone during the winter.” ’ 

“Of course you must go, Guy,” she said, 
without a moment's hesitation. 

“T suppose so,’ he said, moodily, rather 
hurt that she did not seem to mind his going 
in the least. 

“ Your health must be your first considera- 
tion.”’ 

“If it were left to me it would be my last,” 
he returned irritabl7. 

“Tt won't be left to you,” she answered 
gaily, a weight seemingly lifted off her heart 
at the prospect of his speedy departure. 
“And now tell me all your plans,’ and in 
telling them he forgot all his chagrin and 
annoyance for the timé. 

The night after he left England Paul 
Atcherley called at Harcourt Reach, and 
Mr. Harcourt being out, and Miss Merton 
having become Mrs. Chesterfield, Violet, of 
course, was alone. 

“You are lonely now without Tredennis,”’ 
observed the Colonel, after a few common- 
places. 

“Yes,” she agreed, bat he was looking at 
her as she spoke, and wondered was it the fire- 
glow that made her cheeks so rosy. 

“He won’t be back until April, will he?” 

** No,” she said, faintly. 

** And then—then—you will marry hiaa?” 

‘* Yes,” still more faintly. 

‘* Lacky fellow! ’’ he exclaimed with savage 
energy. ‘* What I woald give to stand in his 
shoes !”” 

‘* Colonel Atcherley, you must not speak to 
me like that,” she said, rising and facing him 
haughtily. 

‘No, lam aware I am a scoundrel to do 
it,” he agreed hoarsely. 

“IT cannot, must not, listen to anything of 
that kind.” 

“ Trus, and I—must—go. 
leave you?”’ 

He made a step towards her with out- 
stretched hands. 

“ Yes ; we—must—say—good-bye,”’ she fal- 
tered, the bright bloom all faded from her 
sweet face, her eyes, full of shadows and sorrow, 
wistfally fixed on his. 

‘‘Why should we?” he queried madly. 
‘“« You love me, Violet, I know it,” seizing her 
hands, 

“No, no,” she sobbed passionately, bending 
her head. 

* You mnst not say that.” 

‘Tt is the trath.”’ 

And there was a silence, broken only by the 
sobs of the girl, that fell drearily on the air, 
for terrible pangs of regret'assailed her. Guy's 
life must be marred ; she felt she knew that 
now, and it was a life that already had been 
stricken. She had lifted the clouds, and now 
she would banish the sunshine for ever. 

Could she ever forget the torturing agony 
of those moments, when Paul Atcherley held 
her hands, and poured the story of his dis- 
honourable love into her shrinking ears ? 

‘Forgive me,” he pleaded, as he listened to 
the piteous sobs that shook the slender form. 
**Do not send me away, Oh, darling! I am 
not worthy—not worthy of your love, but give 
it me, and you shall never regret it.’ 

‘‘I cannot,” she moaned, trying to loose 
her hands from his close clasp that seemed to 
burn them. 

“Don’t banish me,” he implored; ‘there 
will bs nothing then to save me from ruin.” 

“Do not say that. You break my heart.” 

‘*And you? Do you think you do not hurt 
me. Can you not be pitiful?” 

“There is Guy,” she murmured. 

“* He does not love you as I do,” he urged 
passionately. ; 

“ Go, I beg of you,” she pleaded, 


Violet, must I 





“TI cannot. I cannot live my life apart 
from you,”’ he answered hoarsely. 

“ You must,’”’ she said more firmly. ‘Oar 
honour demands it. We can be nothing to 
each other.”’ 

‘* 80 be it,” and he turned away, but as he 
turned she swayed and would have fallen save 
for his outstretched arm, and as he held her 
to him and kissed her lips and brow in a 
delirium of passion he knew she was won. 

* + * * * 

A week later Gay received a miserable in- 
coherent letter from Violet, in which she said 
she could never forgive herself for her 
treachery and want of faith to him, and which 
was signed Violet Atcherley ! 

‘“« My own familiar friend ! ” he groaned, and 
throwing out his arms he buried his face on 
them, and sat so through all the wretched 
leaden-footed hours of that dreary night. 

At dawn he roused himself, and giving direc- 
tions to his valet he set off for India. Five 
months of his leave were still unexpired, and 
he would go there while his agents arranged 
an exchange of regiments for him. 

But he never reached India. 

The people on board the vessel he went out 
in “jsaw death in his face.”’ and no one was 
surprised when a ruptured blood. vessel put an 
end to his life in a few hours. They buried 
him at sea. The cruel, treacherous sea, not 
more cruel than the faithless woman.who had 
betrayec him, was his grave, and its blue 
waters washed above his head, and the waves 
and the winds sang a dirge for’ the gallant 
officer's untimely death. 


[THE END.] 








FACETILA, 


Sam Jones says: “ Next to a pretty woman, 
I love a fast horse.” Wedon't. When we are 
next to a pretty woman wa want a slow horse 
—one of the kind you have to build a fire under 
to start him. 

“ Witt had a fine position given him 
the first of the year by his firm. I understand 
that he is an expert bookkeeper.” ‘' Well, I 
should say he was. He borrowed a set of 
Eliot’s novels last summer from me, and 
hasn't returned them yet.” 

Precise Op GENTLEMAN: “‘ Waiter, give me 
a@ rare steak, not too thick.” Waiter: ‘ Or- 
right.” Precise Old Gentleman: ‘‘ A gmall 
portion of mashed potatoes, without gravy; 
a thin slice of broiled ham, and a cup of green 
tea: also two eggs, just warmed,”’ Waiter 
(bawling): ‘Steak with mash! Ham and 
eggs and slop!" 

An Irish servant does not know her age. 
She has lived with one family eleven years, 
and has always been twenty-eight. But not 
long ago she read in the newspaper of an old 
woman who had died at the age of a hundred 
and six. ‘‘ Maybe I’m as ould as that mesilf,”’ 
said she. ‘ Indade, I can’t remimber the time 
whin I wasn’t alive.” 

‘‘James,” said the milkman to his new 
boy, ‘'d’ye see what I'm « doin’ of?” * Yes, 
sir,” replied James; ‘‘ you’re a-pourin’ water 
into the milk.” ‘No, I’m not, James; I’m 
a-pourin’ milk into the water. So if any- 
body asks you if I put water in my milk you 
tell ’em no. Allers stick to the truth, James ; 
cheatin’ is bad ’nough, but lyin’ is wuss.” 

Presence or Minp.—“ I beg your pardon,” 
said a bashful young lady to a gentleman 
who had just been introduced, and whose 
name she had not caught in the confasion 
of the moment, ‘‘I beg your pardon, but 
how do you spell your name?” ‘ §-m.i-t-h,” 
he replied, with some surprise. “Oh!” 
she returned, with admirable presence of 
mind, “thank you. A great many people 
of your name spell it §-m-y-t-he, you 
know, and that was my reason for putting 
the question.” 





Brown (to Jones, who has produced the 
great drama): “ Well, old man, how did your 
piece go?’’ Jones: “ First-class, The play 
is all right. I know several men who were 
present every night and who sat through the 
whole show.” Brown: “Is that so? Who 
were they?” Jones: 
Brown treats, 

‘‘Have you spoken to my daughter yet?” 
asked the old man. ‘No, sir; I wanted your 
consent first.’ ‘ Well, I advise you to give 
up the idea. I don’t believe she would marry 
you; and if she did neither of you would be. 
happy.” ‘‘Why do you think so, sir?” 
‘* Because you part your hair in the middle, 
and she parts hers on the side.” 

*“*Drp you say I was the biggest liar you 
ever heard ?”’ fiercely said a ruffian toa lawyer 
who had been showing him up in court, 
‘* That’s what I said,” answered the lawyer, 
and the crowd eagerly waited for the expected 
fight; but they were disappointed when the 
ruffian sneeringly said to the lawyer: “ Then 
you never could a know’d my brother Jake!” 

‘‘ Wuy don’t you stir around and get some- 
thing to do?’ was asked of a lazy fellow. 
“T don’t know," was the reply, “ unless I'm 
too superstitious.” ‘' Superstitions! What 
has superstition got to do with it?” ‘ Well, 
I read somewhere, once, that ‘everything 
comes to him who waits,’ and I don’t want to 
do anything that will be liable to injure my 
prospects.” 

House Hunter (to agent's clerk): ‘ Bat this 
house faces due north. Mr, Smart told me it 
had a southern exposare.” Clerk: ‘“‘Did he? 
Well, I am sure he thought he was telling the 
truth. He’s not the man to deceive anybody, 
You see, he is a patriot—that’s what he is, 
He knows no north and no south, and between 
you and me, I suspect he’s a trifle shaky on 
east and west.” —American Paper. 

‘* Suppose,” said the railway superintendent, 
who was examining the applicant for a place 
as engineer, “ that you were out on the road 
and discovered that you were carrying fifty 
pounds more steam than you should, what 
would youdo?”’ ‘I'd have the stoker hang 
on to the safety valve till we got to a town, 
and then let it off through the whistle.” 
“ That's right; I see you understand your 
business.” 

A WELL-KNOWN homeopathic physician 
says that he was once rung up in the middle 
of the night, and requested by a man to 
call immediately upon his wife. ‘ Ver 
well,’ said the doctor. ‘‘How much wi 
it cost?” asked the caller. “Two guineas 
—to go that distance.” ‘How much will it 
be if you call in the morning?” “Ten 
shillings.”’ ‘Well, call in the morning,” 
said the husband. 

Too Porrrcan.—Lady (to husband in the 
background): “Isn’t it exquisite, George? 
Notice how delicately and harmoniously the 
tones of the colours aré blended. That pale 
turquoise blue catches so beautifully the shell- 
pink plash of the brocaded flower. What do 
you think of it, George? Is it not a veritable 
poem? And only sixteen shillings a yard!” 
Husband: “ Yes, dear, it is a poem; but I 
think something in simple prose will wear 
as long, and won’t cost so much money.”’ 

A Narrow Escarze.—Lawyer A.: “I’ve 
gained my case, old boy, and my client 
escapes the halter.” Lawyer B.: “How did 
you do it?” ‘Lawyer A.: “Now you ask 
mea hard one. The case had been given to 
the jury, and they had been ont a couple of 
hours, when they senfin a communication 
asking for instructions. It turned out that 
they only wanted to ask a very trifling, irre- 
levant question. They wished to know if the 
senior counsel for the defence—meaning me— 
was employed by the defendant or assigned 
by the government. They were told that I 
was engaged by the defendant, Well, they 
returned to their room, and in less than three 
minutes they again came into courf with 
a verdict acquitting my vlient on the ground of 
insanity. I never was so sed in my life.” 


“The musicians,” 
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SOCIETY, 


Tus Qaeen (says Truth) has received the inti- 


STATISTICS. 


S1x montus’ imports of produce ordinarily 


mation of a “ project of marriage” between ' produceable on Englieh farms is a return just 
Princess Hé!due d Orléuns, the second of the issued by Government for the period January 
four daughters of the Comte and Comtesse de 1 to June 30 last. It shows that for foreign 
Paris, and her second cousin, the Prince Pierre wheat and flour we paid in six months nearly 
of Saxe. Cobarg-Gotha, grandson of the Em.- | sixteen millions sterling. Barley to the value 

eror of Brazil. 
eldest son of the late Princess Léopoldine, beans to the value of £408,038, and peas to the 
younger daughter of the: Emperor by her ; value of £406,132 were alsoimported. Foreign 
marriage with Prince Augustus of Saxe- | butter cost us £4,053,470, butterine the dis- 
Coburg-Gotha. Prince *Pierre, who has graceful sum of £1,743,425, cheese £1,311,150, 
accompanied the Emperor and Empress of poultry and eggs, nearly two millions sterling, 
Brazil to Europe, comes shortly to England cattle nearly the same, and dead meat (beef, 
on a visit to the Comte and Comtesse de mutton, &c.), £1,768,008. For bacon over 
Paris, and will also go to Vienna to visit his £3,000,000 was paid, and for hams and various 
father in Styria. 


recent visit to Europe. There is abundance | sterling forthe half-year, and our tribute to 


The. young Prince is the , of £1,421,557, oats to the value of £1,342,686, | 


The alliance was arranged salted and tinned meats about £3,500.000. | 
by the Comte and Comtesse d’Ea during their Altogether, imported food cost us forty millions ; 


of money on both sides. H 
Parincess Onristran presented prizes to the 
succeéssfal competitors at the meeting of the | 
Prince Consort's Windsor Association, which 
was instituted by the late Prince Albert, for | 
the purpose of improving the condition of | 
labourers and others in Windsor and the 
several parishes around the Royal borough. 
The proceedings took place in the Home Park, 
opposite Windsor Castle. The committee 
recorded that since the establishment of the 
association 2719 persons had received prizes 
for good conduct, and 1650 prizes had been 
awarded for needlework, handicraft, &c. 
There were 319 competitors, nearly half of , 
whom also received certificates signed by the 
Queen. The Princess, after making a tour 
of the flower and bandiocraft tents, drove from 
the Park and proceeded with Prince Christian | 

to London, 
Tue Princess’ Louise and the Marquis of | 
Lorne visited the East London Industrial | 





Exhibition at the People's Palace on the 14th | 


inst. After inspecting the Queen's Hall the 
Princess remained for some time in the exhi- 
bition, and made various purchases, She 
was also presented by some of the exhibitors 
with specimens of their work. 

Princess Lovist, accompanied by the 
Marguis of Lorne, also recently laid the 
foundation-stone of a new church to be erected 
in Vicarage-gardens, Kensington. The new 
edifice, which will be dedicated to St. Panl, 
is intended as a chapel-of-ease for St. Mary 
Abbott's, the parish church. 


Tue marriage of Mr. Richard Chamberlain, 
M.P. for Islington, with Miss. Theodora 
Swinburne, younger daughter of Sir John 
Swinburne, Bart., M.P., of Capheaton, North- 
umberland, was recently solemuised in St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. The wedding party, 
which met at the church by 11.15, included 
the Hon. and Rev. Henry and Mrs. Bligh, the 
Hon, Mark F. Napier, the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., and Miss Cham- 
berlain. Mr. Walter Chamberlain acted as 
best man to his brother, and Miss Aline 
Butler, the bride’s cousin, was her only 
bridesmaid. 

The bride wore a dress of rich white satin, 
the front of the skirt beiag in broad pleats, 
finished with long loops and ends of ribbon, 
and trimmed on one side with bunches of 
orange blossoms; the bodice was trimmed 
fichu- wise with white lisse; the sleeves were 
slashed at the shoulder, and the collar edged 
with pearls; she wore a wreath of orange 
blossoms and tulle veil, and her ornaments, 
mostly diamonds, included a sapphire and 

“diamond necklace, the bridegroom's gift. 


The bridesmaid wore a pretty dress of 
pink heliotrope Surat, trimmed with velvet 
bows and ends of velvet of a much deeper 
shade, and bonnet of tulle of the same colour, 
trimmed with velvet and lilac; and carried a 
bouquet of choica white flowers. Early in 
the afternoon the newly wedded couple 
started for Lynton, Devon, where they will 
Spend the honeymoon, . 





the foreigner, in the way of price for provi- 
sions, bids fair for this Jubilee Year to exceed 
the Imperial Expenditure. We may add that, 
of all articles, our imports for the six months 
were over 178 millions sterling, while foreigners 
did not buy of us to the extent of quite 105 
millions. Such figures require, if commented 
on at all, both longer and more serious notice 
than we can afford them here. 





GEMS. 


Ovr sufferings have much to do with our 
faults. 

Tr man who has the most friends is he 
who uses them least. 

Give your tongue more holiday than your 
hands or eyes. 

THERE can be no excess to love, none to 
knowledge, none to beauty, when these attri- 
butes are considered in the purest sense. 
| You find yourself refreshed by the presence 

of cheerfal people. Why not make earnest 
effort to confer that pleasure on others ? 

THERE are never too many flowers in this 

world, and not one kind word too many has 
ever yet been spoken. 

To know how to be silent is more difficult 
‘and more profitable than to know how to 
speak. 

Tue basis of friendship is the forgetting of 
self through that sympathy which must 
always exist between realfriends. With such 
a starting-point, friendship—true friendship 
—must lead to a better, nobler life, to higher 
ideas, and to purer desires. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


—_—— 


Gotp Caxe.—One and one-half cups of 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, one-half cup of 
sweet milk, four eggs, two and one-half cups 
of flour, two teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. 

Pounp Casz.—Three cups of sugar, one cup 
of batter, one cup of sweet milk, four eggs, 
one teaspoonful of cream tartar, one and one- 
half teaspoonfuls of soda, three and one half- 
cups of flour. 

Cocoanut Drors.—To one grated cocoanut 
add half its weight of sugar and the white of 
one egg, whip to astiff froth ; mix thoroughly, 
and drop on white buttered paper or tin sheets. 
Bake fifteen minutes. 

Cuoconate Caxe.—One-half cup of batter, 
one cup of sugar, and one-half cup of flour, 
one-half cup of milk, two eggs beaten sepa- 
rately, one teaspoonful of cream of tartar, 
one-half teaspoonful of soda, and two and one- 
half tablespoonfals of chocolate. Dissolve the 
chocolate over the steaming teakettle in a 
saucer, beat into it a little of the cake mix- 
ture, then beat it into the whole of the cake 
mixture. Fiavour with vanilla, and beat it 
briskly just before —a into the oven. It 
makes one large loaf. desired darker in 
colour, put in more chocolate, 





MISCELLANEOUS, 


Bre Cuanrrrante.—It is not fair to assume 
that every man with a red nose, or, in other 
; words, with a nose illuminated with what are 
popularly termed “grog blossoms,” is a 
drunkard. Hard drinking will produce that 
unsightly disease, and yet it does sometimes 
appear in men and women who have always 
lived strictly temperate lives. 

An Anglo-American exchange is proposed 
by Americans in London, It is to be built on 
the Thames Embankment, and is to include 
under one roof a gigantic hotel, a banking 
establishment, a theatre for the production of 
purely American dramas, and an assembly 
room in which travellers from the United 
States may be fairly certain to meet compat- 
riots who are doing the tour of Europe. Ample 
funds for carrying out the scheme have been 
subscribed or are within easy reach, and a 
site for the building is now being secured. 

Tux Juws or Russts,—There are three mil- 
lions of Jews in the southern and western 
; Sections of Russia. They. are most numerous 
in Lithuania and White Russia, They prefer to 
live in villages or towns that are not seats of 
government, and in Wilna they form ninety- 
two per cent. of the population. They pur- 
chase or lease large areas of land. These 
lands they do not cultivate themselves, but 
sublet jthem in small lots to the peasants. 
Their profits as middlemen have hitherto been 
very large. In Bessarabia they have obtained 
long leases of agricultural land belonging to 
some foreign convents which they have sublet 
at high rates. In Podolia almost all the large 
estates situated in the basins of the afiluents 
of the Dalester, are held by Jews at long terms. 
The soil is exhausied after five or ten years’ 
cropping, and within the last decade there has 
been a fall of thirty per cent. in the value of 
landed property. 

Diet ror Summer —An eminent scientist 
has lately returned to Europe after travelling 
on foot across the African continent, through 
regions literally reeking with marsh fevers, 
agues and smali-pox. During the entire jour- 
ney he enjoyed perfect and robust health, and 
on not a single occasion felt the need of medi- 
cine, remedial or preventive. This enviable 
condition he attributes, doubtless with pro- 
priety, almost entirely to his correct diet and 
habits. Raw fruit he eschewed. All water 
used was first boiled. Not a drop of alcoholic 
liquor passed his lips. Rice, chicken and tea 
formed his staple fare. He avoided bathing 
in cold water, exposed himself as little as pos- 
sible to the dews and mists of night, und 
dressed entirely in flannel. There are some 
points in this experience that might be of 
profit to the periodical victims of ‘* malaria,”’ 
and in a cholera season they wouid be invalu- 
able to every one. 

Tue Mary Queen of Scots Tercentenary 
Exhibition has been opened at Peterborough 
by the Dowager Marchioness of Hantly, with 
much ceremony, the Dean taking the visitors 
to the site of Mary’s original grave in the 
Cathedral, where he read a contemporary 
account of her-burial, The collection is most 
interesting, and includes oil, water-colour, 
and miniature portraits of the Qaeen, pictures 
of scenes ia her life, and likenesses of her 
family, maids of honour, and many persons 
nearly connected with the unfortunate Sove- 
reign; autograph letters and personal relics 
galore. Mary’s portraits variously represent 
her with light and dark tresses, bat the lock 
of her hair lent by Queen Victoria is undoubt- 
edly fair. Among the most valuable memen- 
toes are the gold rosary and crucifix Vary 
used in her last moments, and bequeatked to 
the Countess of Arundel,—now belonging to 
the Duke of Norfolk,—the lawn veil and gloves 
worn at her execution, the fan carried at her 
-marriage with Francis II., pieces of needle- 
work executed by Mary’s own fingers, her 
chairsand writing table, herhand-bell, watches, 








and rings, 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. W. M.—‘‘Ernani” is the name of a French play 
by Victor Hugo. 

E, A. C.—The Fahrenheit thermometer is the one 
most commonly used in England. 


E. D.—About five thousands kinds of butterflies are 
known. One kind is used for food in Australia by the 
sivages. Butterflies fly only in the day time. 


M. M. W.—Itis proper to consult the parents of a 
young lady before you consider yourself engaged to her. 
There is no form or ceremony of giving the ring. 


D. C. W.—The Suez Canal was officially opened on 
November 17th, 1869. The company by which it was 
coustructed was organised by M. de Lesseps in 185s. 

W. T.—The mixture of clay and graphite is put into 
canvas bags and pressed unt:l the water runs out and 
leaves it a thick dough, which after baking is ready to 
be put into the wood cases. 


FE. D. D.—Five feet five inches is very tall for a girl 
ef fourteen. You will probably not grow much more, 
Take plenty of outdoor exercise and you will develop. 
The hair inclosed is a nice shade of brown. 


R. M. W.—Haystacks sometimes take fire because the 
hay, having become damp, decays, and passes on to a 
state of fermentation, in which chemical changes occur, 
during which heat is evolved, and hence spontaneous 
combustion. 


C. H. W.—The clergyman or registrar who married 
you is a competent witness, and a marriage certificate, 
if a proper one, is additional and sufficient proof. You 
had better publish your marriage at once, It is per- 
fectly legal if both parties are of age. 

G. C. 8.—Vinegar can be made in three weeks by 
mixing, in the following proportions, one quart of 
treacle, one pint of yeast, and three gallons of warm 
rain water. Put the mixture into a keg or barrel with 
the bunghole open, but protected with gauze against 
insects. 

A. A.—1. The waters of some springs are impreg nated 
with mineral matters because the water passes through 
beds of soda, lime, magnesia, carbonic acid, oxide of 
iron, sulphate of iron, &c., and takes up in some degree 
the pirticles of those minerals, according to the propor- 
tion in which they abound. 


T. H.—The name ‘‘ Neva” has no special significance. 
it is Russian ; the name of a swift, icy river in Russia. 
Green and heliotrope ara both worn just now. Helio- 
trope is only becoming to fair, rosy complexions. Bright- 
green should never be worn by pale brunettes. Grey 
and brown are the nicest colours for walking suits. 


W. H. F.—It is only a strained morality which creates 
i fear of ill-effects from matter inserted simply to raise 
ismile. The mirth is innocent enough in itself, and 
cannot be misapplied by a mind untutored in depravity. 
A judicious care shall be exercised, however, to meet 
your wishes, for our desire is to please all and offend 
none. 

R. M.—You might throw more warmth into your 
mauner towards the young man. It would hardly do to 
isk him to explain himself, as he has never really made 
love to you. He may not find it so very interesting 
anly to be permitted to escort you home from church— 
never asked in where he may see you at so much better 
vivantage. As you are nineteen, you might very 
properly receive the visits of a young man of good 
character. 

iL. D. H.—The growth of the poppy in British India 
is strictly confined to the districts of Behar and Benares ' 
in Bengal, and its manufacture has been a government 
monopoly for more than a hundred years. en the 
crop is ripe the juice is collected and sent to the govern- 
ment agencies at Ghazipur and Patna. Here itis dried 
to a certain consistency, aud packed in chests containing 
vbout 130 pounds each. It is then sent down to Calcutta, 
disposed of by auction at monthly sales, and exported | 
chiefly to Chin+, where it is consumed by at least one 
million persons. 


G. D. C.—1, Fontenay is the name of a great many | 
places in Europe, with sm.ll populations. The town ' 
you refer to —Fontenay-Le-Comte —is now in the de- 
partment of La Vendée. Ina public square is a foun- 
tain, from which the town takes its name. During 
the French Revolution its name was changed to Fonte- 
nay-le-Peuple. 2. Fontenoy, which is noted for a vic- 
tory of the French over the English, Dutch, and 
Austrians, on May llth, 1745, fought by the latter for 
the relief of Tournay, then besieged by the French, is 
. village in Belgium, in the province of Hainaut, five 
miles south-east of Tournay. 


T. R. B.—The cookery of milk is very simple, but by 
no means unimportant. ‘That there is an appreciable 
lifference between raw and boiled milk may be proved,” 
says Professor W. Muttieu Williams, ‘‘by taking equal 
juantities of each—the boiled sample having been | 
lowed to cool down—adding them to equal quantities | 
of the same effusion of coffee, then critically tasting the | 
mixtures. The difference is sufficient to have long since | 











»stablished the practice among all skilful cooks of always | serve furs will keep away the moths, but it impairs the 


using boiled milk for making coffee. I have tried a 
similar experiment on tea, and find that in this case the ' 
cold milk is preferable. Why this should be —why boiled 


milk should be better for coffee and raw milk for tea—I ! 


cannot tell. If any of my readers have not done so 
vlready, let them try similar experiments with con- 
lensed milk, and I have no doubt that the verdict of 


the majority will be that it is passable with coffee, but ) to many disagreeable odour 
very objectionable in tea.” * pregnates them. 





Sweet Viotet.—The bair is light brown, and you 
write a neat, but not fashienable hand. 


Ivy. —1. About equal in social position. 2. Very good 
indeed. F Indicates carefulness, neatness, and patience. 


H. Jacinta. —1. A lovely golden-fawn; the owner is 
certainly a blonde. Very pretty and uncommon eyes. 
2. Impossible to tell, not sufficiently definite. 3. Very 

Ethel means “noble,” Elsie the Scotch diminu- 
pes of Eliza or Elizabeth, meanirtg ‘‘ the oath of the 
ord.” 

L. B. (DARLINGTON),—1. The young lady would be a 
brunette. 2. Rather strong-minded, not to say mascu- 
line. 3. Snub him in a ladylike manner, and be out 
when he calls. 4. Lucy means “bright” or “light 
giving.” 

Bernarp L.- Apply a mixture of tincture of cantha- 
rides and sweet oil to your hair and moustache. An 
chemist will mix it for you in the right proportions. It 
is the cheapest and best stimulant for the hair we are 
acquainted with. 


Lucknow.—1l. London is a seaport, having been 
created so by charter. 2. To polish brown leather apply 
apply the ~~ given to Curistie in the present 
number. 3. Use ordinary blacking and plenty of 
“ elbow grease.” 

A. E. B.—A little sweet oi] applied tocorns after they 
have been will give great relief, and if continued 
for any l of time will, in most cases, remove them. 
A and simple remedy for hard corns is to put a 
little powdered quicklime on a piece of cotton wool or 
lint and replace it night and morning. For soft corns 
= a little powdered chalk instead of lime between the 

oes, 


A WANDERER’S VOICE. 


Soon, ah, too soon, dear Love, I shall be gone, 
And this bright sun will shine for me in vain, 

This happy, happy. sun that shines for thee— 
That mocking shines above our parting pain. 


When strangers come and go, and friends are kind, 
Will they fill all thy life and leave no room 

To think of her, who only came and went— 
A loncly wanderer from the outer gloom ? 


Yet sometimes, in the tender twilight time, 
Wilt thou not be aware of me—a shade— 
A memory that enters with the dusk, 
A waiting ghost that will not be gainsaid? 


And thou wilt say—‘ She came and she has fled— 
How strange our meeting was—how brief our day!" 
Thou lovest much when I am by thy side ; 
Will love be dead when I am far away? 


For thee will grow the laurel leaf of fame— 
For thee thy home, thy children’s laughing play— 
Such things as men hold dear thy days will crown, 
Leaving no lack when I am far away ? 


Thou wilt recall the past —_ with tears, 
And feel old kisses touch thy lips once more, 

And ay oy tremble in thy clasping hold— 
Then lights will come, and al! be as before. 


I would not cause thee pain I might not soothe— 
When I am gone be happy and forget ; 

But if some touch of memory thrill thy heart, 
Say once—“‘ God bless my love, who loves me yet.” 


L. C. M. 


Liry F.—Shells may be polished by either hand labour 
or by burnishing ; in both cases all the rough parts must 
be well rubbed down with emery and water. If they 
are to be polished by hand (which is the best and most 
lasting way), after they have received two or three 
courses of ree of different degrees of fineness, they 
must be finished with buff-leather, dressed with rotten- 
stone and oil. 


L. L. D.--The virtue of copying ink consists in its 
non-drying property, and this may be given to any or- 
dinary ink by the addition of sugar. Lately, however, 
glycerine has been substituted for sugar, and is decidedly 
to be preferred. A copying ink may be made from 
common violet writing ink by the addition of six parts 
of glycerine to eight parts of the Mk. Using only five 
parts of glycerince to eight — of ink, it will copy 
well in fifteen minutes afterit has been used. With fine 
white copying-paper the ink will copy well without the 
use of a press. 


C. C. H.—Moths deposit their eggs in the early spring. 
That, therefore, is the time to put away furs or woollens 
for the summer. It is not the moth, but the maggot of 
the moth that does the mischief with furs. To effec- 
tually preserve them from the ra of these insects, 
thoroughly beat the furs with a thin rattan, and air 
them for several hours ; then carefully comb them with 
a clean comb, wrap them up in newspapers, perfectly 
tight, and put them away in a thoroughly tight chest, 
lined with tin, or cedar wood. Take them out and ex- 
amine them in the sun, at least once a month, thoroughly 
beating them. Camphor, which is so much used to pre- 











beauty of the furs by turning them light. The printing 
ink on the newspapers is just as effectual as the 
camphor, it being very distasteful to the moth. Leathers 
may be preserved in the same way. For woollens, or 
clothing generally, camphor may be used without injury 
to the fabric, but the mode suggested for egw et pac | 
them in newspapers— is better use of the strong, an: 

which camphor im- 












D. M.—The secret of being happy is being employed. 
Idle people torment themselves at home and abroad. 
Home-sickness can mever be overcome by moping in a 
corner. Go to work diligently. Assist your friend in 
her domestic duties and do all your own sewing. 


Amrna.—A soap, said to be equal to any wash mixture, 
very searching, but not injurious to the fabric or hands, 
is made as follows :—Five B ome of white bar soap, 
four pounds of sal soda, half-a-pound of borax, and one 
ounce of ammonia. Dissolve these materials in five 

uarts of water. When perfectly dissolved pour the 
liquid into seven gallons of soft water, and mix 
thoroughly. 
A. ©. H.—A good black ink may be made by digest- 
ing, in an open vessel, forty-two ounces of coarsely 
powdered nut galls, fifteen ounces of gum senegal, 
eighteen ounces of = of iron (free from copper), 
three drachms of liquid ammonia, twenty-four ounces 
of alcohol, and eighteen quarts of distilled water. Con- 
tinue the digression until the fluid has assumed a deep 
black colour. 


W. W. H.—To bleach false hair, wigs, etc., it has been 
found that ous chlorine is the most effectual. The 
hair should be cleaned for this purpose by a warm 
solution of soda, und washed afterwards with water. 


While moist it is put into a jar and chlorine gas intro- 
duced until the hair in the = looks It is 
then allowed to stand twenty-four hours. If necessary, 
repeat the operation. 


Curistre.—A good leather polish is made as follaws :— 
Take two ounces of mutton suet, six ounces of beeswax, 
six ounces of powdered sugar candy, two ounces of soft 
soap, and one ounce of indigo or lampblack. Dissolve the 
soap in a quarter of a pint of water ; then add the other 
ingredients ; melt and mix oe and add a gill of 
turpentine. Lay it on the leather with a sponge, and 
polish off with a brush. 


D. R. C.—Warts, it is said, may be thus destroyed :— 
Tie a silken thread tightly round the base of the wart ; 
if narrow, this stops the supply of nourishment neces- 
sary to its growth, and it dies away ; but where the base 
is extensive, and the wart is hard, then pant eae 
of spirits of salts, gradually applied in a si quantity 
at a time, regularly, every day, will remove them effec- 
tually, and without the danger attending most caustic 
preparations. 

E. C. G.—1. Heraldry seems to have had its origin in 
the necessity of using some device to distinguish per- 
sons concealed by their armour while waging battle. 
From the use of the devices on garments is derived the 
phrase “Coat-of-arme.” 2. There are arms of states, of 
communities, and of persons and families. The first 
are those assumed by sovereign princes or by govern- 
ments as distinguishing badges for their respective king- 
doms, empires or states. e second includes those of 
ecclesias' , lay, and munici 


ical tions. The 

third are i borne by individ and families, 
qenceny by right of inheritance or of grant. All follow 
@ same general heraldic rules, and are displayed on a 


shield or escutcheon. 


G. G. 8.—To crystallize flowers construct or ure 
some baskets made with pliable copper wire into fanciful 
forms, and wrap them with gauze. Into these tie at 
the bottom violets, ferns, and um leaves, in short, 
any flowers except full-blown roses, and sink them in a 
solution of alum—one pound of alum to one gallon of 
water—after the solution has cooled. The colours will 
then be preserved in their original beauty, and the 
¢c ized alum will hold better than when from a hot 
solution. When there is formed a bright covering of 
crystals, remove the basket carefully and allow it to 
drip for twelve hours. These baskets not only make 
beautiful parlour ornaments, but preserve the freshness 
of the flowers for a long time. 


L. V. D.—Beau Brummel was a celebrated Englishman 
of fashion, who flourished in the early part of the present 
century. His father left him a by ee of money, 
but Brummel’s extravagance soon dissipated that. e 
was for many years a favourite with the Prince of 
Wales, afterwards George IV. Brummel was the most 
insolent man of his time, and offended everybody. He 
at last offended the Prince of Wales by saying to him, at 
an entertainment, ‘George, ring the bell,” the bell- 
cord happening to be near the Prince's right hand, The 
Prince rang the bell, and when a servant a in 
answer to the summons, the Prince said: ‘‘ Mr. 
Brummel's carriage.” This was understood as a dis- 
missal, and from that time Brummel’s career was down- 
ward. He finally died ina hospital for mendicants in 
France. 
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